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Notes. 


THE BARONY OF CARNOUSIE. 


i wovtp add a few notes to my account 
of Carnousie (10 S. ix. 41, 203), and at the 
same time thank Mr. J. M. Buttocn for 
his valuable information (ix. 347) regarding 
the Gordons of Edinglassie and the subse- 
quent owners of the property. My thanks 
are also due to Mr. John Harvey, the present 
laird of Carnousie, who has sent me certain 
interesting notes and The Banffshire Journal 
of 4 Sept., 1852. The latter, besides giving 
a long summary of improvements made on 
the estate by Mr. Harvey’s father, concludes 
with an account of its previous possessors. 
This account I have abridged below, and 
shall show presently that certain details 
of it need verifying. 

The “New House” the Journal states, 
was begun by Capt. Grant, at whose death 
in 1841 it was not completed, having cost 
upwards of 5,0001. The “Old House,” 
the walls of which are 3 ft. thick, bears on 
it the date 1577. The history of the owner- 
ship of Carnousie is given thus. Alexander 
Burnard (Burnett), the first of the family 
of Leys, who accompanied King Robert 
Bruce from the native earldom of that 
monarch in Annandale, obtained from his 
royal master, along with several lands in 


Aberdeenshire, a grant of the “two Car- 
nousies.”” This charter is dated 28 March, 
18th year of the King’s reign (1323). The 
two Carnousies are the Auldton and Newton,’ 
which originally constituted the bulk of 
the estate known as the Barony of Carnousie. 
Alexander Burnard was succeeded by his 
son Robert, who obtained a charter of con- 
firmation of his father’s lands from King 
David Bruce, dated at Scone 17 Nov., 1358. 
His son John de Burnard had held the office 
of King’s Macer, for which he enjoyed an 
annuity of ten merks, as appears by a charter 
under the Great Seal, from David Bruce 
to Richard de Cumine. The latter was 
directed to pay it ‘“‘ out of the lands of the 
two Carnousies”?; and the annuity, adds 
the charter, ‘fuit Johannis Burnard Clavi- 
geri Nostri.’”’ This charter is dated 25 Dec., 
1370. 

The estate now went to the Cumines 
of Inverallochy, and remained with them 
three or four descents, when it was acquired 
by the Maitlands of Gight, afterwards of 
Pittrichie, with whom it also remained four 
of five descents. It was next acquired by 
Lord Oliphant, whose family possessed it 
for three generations, when it passed to 
Sir Walter Ogilvie of Dunlugas, Provost 
of Banff 1543. He was succeeded by his 
eldest son Sir George Ogilvie of Dunlug as 
in that estate, and by his second son Walter 
in Carnousie. Walter dying s.p., the pro- 
perty went to his elder brother Sir George, 
upon whose death it passed to his second 
son George, who was created a baronet in 
1626. 

From the Ogilvies it passed to the Gordons 
of Edinglassie, who possessed it in 1746, 
when it was forfeited for the then proprietor’s 
connexion with the Rebellion. The estate 
was sold, and was purchased by James, 
fifth Earl of Findlater, who in a short time 
sold it to Mr. Hay of Mountblairy, father 
of General Andrew Hay of the same place. 
The latter sold it to his brother-in-law, Col. 
Patrick Duff, H.E.1.C.S., afterwards General. 
He was succeeded by his eldest son Patrick, 
who sold the property to Mr. Stewart of 
Belladrum. He held it a few years, and 
then sold it to Capt. Grant. On the latter’s 
suicide in 1841 it was disposed of to Mr. 
Gordon, advocate of Aberdeen, from whom 
it was shortly afterwards purchased by Mr. 
William James Harvey. 

This account supplies fresh facts as to 
the possessors before John Burnard (1369 ; 
see 10 S. ix. 42), showing that Robert and 
Alexander, his father and grandfather, pre- 
ceded him. It does not, however, throw 
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any light on the Countess of Wigton who 
held Carnousie in 1359. The Cumines are 
stated to have been in possession three or 
four descents from 1370, yet it appears by 
the charters that the Frasers held it between 
1369 and 1395. Next the Maitlands of 
Gight are named owners, and that, too, for 
five generations! I think this must be 
an error, and the reference must be to 
Netherdale, which in 1369 was in the hands 
of James Mautaland. The two estates are 
close together. Again, the three generations 
of Lord Oliphant which are next given are 
puzzling. As I have shown before (ix. 42), 
the order of families between 1369 and 1421 
was Comyn, Fraser, and Dunbar. The 
Journal makes no mention of the Frasers 
or Dunbars, although there are charters 
to support the ownership of these families. 

The account of the Ogilvies is not very 
full and not altogether correct (see ix. 203). 
The information from the time of the Gordons 
to the present day appears to be free from 
error. It remains to add that in 1868 Mr. 
John Harvey succeeded his father, Mr. W. J. 
Harvey, and that he holds the property at 
this date. 

Five centuries and more have rolled by 
since Robert Bruce assigned Carnousie to 
Alexander Burnard. During this time it has 
passed through the hands of some fourteen 
families, and now, by a vicissitude of for- 
tune, these lands have reverted to a scion 
of the Bruce family. The present Laird’s 
mother was Isabella Barclay, a lineal de- 
scendant of the Barclays of Towie (an estate 
near Turriff in Aberdeenshire), one of whose 
ancestors married a sister of King Robert 
Bruce. Among the seals in the British 
Museum is one (No. 15,799) of Walter Barcla 
or Barclay of Towie, its date being 1499. 
The arms represented are a chevron between 
three crosses pattée. The seal is broken 
at the base, and does not show the third 
cross. The famous Russian general Prince 
Barclay de Tolly (a corruption for Towie) 
came of this family ; his features, as shown 
in his portraits, are quite of the old Barclay 
type. 

I may add that the Burnards mentioned 
above were an English family. Their an- 
cestor appears in Domesday as mesne tenant 
of William de Ow in the counties of Beds, 
Herts, and Wilts. Chalmers (‘ Caledonia,’ 
ii. 586) says that Robert Burnard settled 
on the Teviot as early as 1128, and his 
descendants, moving northwards, became 
the progenitors of the Burnets. 

Cur. WATSON. 
294, Worple Road, Wimbledon. 


THE REV. GEORGE PLAXTON. 
(See ante, p. 301.) 


On 16 Aug., 1707, Plaxton, whom the 
editor of ‘Letters to Thoresby’ describes. 
as a “light-hearted and ingenious divine ” 
(vol. ii. p. 66), writes to Thoresby, playfully 
signing the letter as ““G. Barwick.” Ad- 
dressing the antiquary as “Sir Ralpho,” 
he writes again on 23 Dec., 1707 (ibid.. 
pp. 82-4), further letters following on 3 and 
6 Jan., 1707/8 (ibid., pp. 86-8). A few weeks. 
later, on 20 Feb., he writes — 

‘*Now the Carnival is over, Lytanys and Lent 
and ontosken pod 

In a letter dated 16 Nov., 1708, he gives 
to Thoresby some particulars of his mother’s 
family (‘ Letters to Thoresby,’ vol. ii. pp. 122- 
123); and he writes again on 26 Nov. 
(cbid., vol. ii. pp. 126-7). A letter dated 
St. Thomas, 1708, to Thoresby, who was. 
about to start for London, is of personal 
interest (¢bid., vol. ii. p. 133) :— 

“Our lasses have sent you a mail of letters: they 
pray you to deliver them, which you may do at one 
place, viz., my mother’s. My duty to the good old 
woman. 

Another letter to Thoresby, bearing the 
same date (tbid., vol. ii. pp. 134-5), also 
introduces family topics :— 

“T am sure my son George will do you all the 
service he can. I have written to him, and send 
the letter to be delivered by yourself...... Be sure 
= see my mother, and let me trouble you with this 

undle of letters to her and my brother Will, and 
sister Anne.* All duties and service to them all.” 

In 1709 he lost his wife, and on 11 Aug. 
Thoresby walked to Barwick “to visit Mr. 
Plaxton in his widowhood ” (‘ Diary,’ vol. ii. 
p- 52). On 1 Oct., 1709, Plaxton writes to 
Thoresby (‘Letters to Thoresby,’ vol. ii. 
pp- 196-8); and again on 26 Nov., from 
Barwick, announcing that “ George is gone 
post for London, and, I hope, safe there by 
this time” (7bid., vol. ii. pp. 206-7). In 
another letter of this period, undated, he 
alludes to the gift of a sermon from his son 
George, and pathetically says: ‘* All my 
family are at York; I am left alone; if 


* According to Thoreshy’s pedigree of the Ake- 
royds, the Rey. George Plaxton had two brothers, 
John Plaxton of Gray’s Inn, and William Plaxton 
of London ; as well as two sisters, Ellen and Anne, 
each living in 1714 (‘Ducatus Leodiensis,’ 1816,. 
p. 258). A William son of G. (Foster suggests 
**Gulielmus”) Plaxton, of Wressell, Yorks, gent., 
matriculated on 10 Oct., 1690, aged twenty-two, at 
Brasenose College, Oxford (* Alumni Oxonienses’) ; 
probably he was George’s brother, though some 
twenty years younger. 
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ou would now come and see me, it would 
i. charity ” (¢bid., vol. ii. p. 145). His 
humour finds expression in a letter dated 
10 July, 1710, referring to the haymaking :— 


‘““Ye great Feast of St. Foens is begun in my 

parish, it has been observed here ever since the 
world was weaned and the Creation turned to 
grasse.”—Brooke MSS. 
On 10 March, 1710/11, he writes that he is 
‘just alive, and that is all. I am full of 
rheumatic pains and aches; I have no ease 
in bed or up ” (‘ Letters,’ ii. 143). 

In Nichols’s ‘ Literary Illustrations of the 
Eighteenth Century’ (vol. iv. pp. 492-4) 
is given a letter addressed in 1711 by the 
Rev. George Plaxton to the Hon. Heneage 
Finch, afterwards fifth Earl of Winchilsea, 
whose younger brother was Dean of York. 
It is a very characteristic effusion, and thus 
concludes :— 

‘* How do you like Canterbury? How did Bully 
Rock receive you? Is his corruption in his head or 
in his feet? Is his mitre tin, lead or pewter; or, 
like the Saramites, Corinthian? Are his lawn 
sleeves really blue? or is it only the cast of the 
indigo? and proceeds from the folly of his laundress? 
Does he wear the cloak above the gown? and the 
precise neck-cloth above the band? Is his black 
cap hooped with linen? and his cassock of Tom 
Dennison’s cut? In short, what is the bulk, stature, 
and selvidge of the man? Is he bigger or less than 
his predecessor? In what climate stands Lambeth? 
because I am told ’tis always summer there ; if so, 
their heads must be flie-blown. I congratulate you 
on your happy fall of preferment. Ihave had my 
share too ; but I fell downwards, as you fell upwards 
—one from my horse, and another from the horse- 
block; however, I have got a new livery in my 
skin, if I get nothing else. Iam now a worse cripple 
than ever, and am_ become a walking Clogg, an 
Almanack to foretell weather, and shew changes.” 

Plaxton was something of a social re- 
former. On 5 Feb., 1712/13, Thoresby 
records (‘ Diary,’ vol. ii. p. 89) that he 
“was at Alderman Milner’s about Mr. Plaxton’s 
project of a fund for the aged and poor croppers, 
at 2d. or 4d. per cloth, in imitation of that at New- 
castle, of 4d. per keel, which is thought would 
amount to as large a revenue, which is 46/. or 80/. 
per annum.” 

Whilst in London, on 1 July, 1712, the 

diarist called to see Parson Plaxton’s mother, 
aged eighty-eight, * 
“yet cant to admiration. I saw her thread a very 
small needle, and read without spectacles” (¢bid. 
vol. ii. p. 127). 

On 17 Sept., 1712, Thoresby 


“took what sheets of the ‘ Ducatus Leodiensis’ 
are printed off, and carried them to Mr. Plaxton, 
who has importunately desired the perusal of 
them” (bid., vol. ii. p. 171). 


Thoresby was at Barwick on Sunday, 
5 April, 1713 (ibid., vol. ii. pp. 186-7), when 
“Mr. Plaxton preached very well,’ and 
administered the sacrament to over a hun- 
dred persons, 

‘‘and near as many on Friday, when he was four 
hours engaged in the church, telling the Woodside 
folk that it may be he might see them no more till 
that time twelve months.’ 

In the afternoon the Rector expounded 
part of the Creed, 

‘and notwithstanding his jocular temper and 
satirical wit (which displeaseth some and pleaseth 
many), he is very commendably serious and indus- 
trious in his cure, and hath brought his parish to: 
an excellent order.” 

On 12 Sept., 1713, Thoresby went over 
to Barwick, and on the next day, being 
Sunday, 

‘“*Mr. John Plaxton* preached very ingeni 

from Proverbs; but l had no o 7, 
noting the heads; afterwards took leave of my 
old friend, who is for the Lord Gower’s, whence he: 
talks of returning the next month; but I much sus- 
pect it, considering his age and infirmities ; the Lord: 
go with him and return him !” (2bid., vol. ii. p. 195.) 

Thoresby was again in London in 1714, 
and on 25 July records how he 
“dined with Mr. Plaxtont and his aged grand- 
mother, who, in the ninety-first year of her age, 
can see to read a written letter without spectacles, 
and also to thread a very small needle, as I saw 
her do it last Friday, and keep it as a curiosity ; 
walked with her sont to Bloomsbury Chapel, where 
Paul Bachiler preached very well from Joshua xxiv. 
15” (ibid., vol. ii. p. 242). 

In the fifth volume of ‘ Hearne’s Collec- 
tions’ (Oxford Hist. Soc., vol. xlii. p. 31) 
is given an abstract of a letter addressed 
by the Rev. George Plaxton, on 7 March, 
1714/15, to Thomas Hearne (1678-1735), 
in which he says that he has not been in 
Yorkshire or at Leeds for some months, 
and is now staying at Trentham with Lord 
Gower. He enumerates some of the trea- 
sures of the library there, and adds, ‘‘ Age: 
makes my hand shake ! ” 

Plaxton appears to have been at Trentham 
on 18 Feb., 1715/16, when he wrote to his. 
old friend as follows (‘ Letters to Thoresby,’ 
vol. ii. p. 339) :-— 

“If I stay here, I have not three of my old’ 
friends living. Iam to keep company with grand- 
children and young people : the Deanays of Stafford 
are all new faces; the Deaneys of Salop most of 
them strangers; most churches have espoused a 
third husband since I knew them: nay, in three 
parishes where I had the good fortune to be placed, 
not one family is left unchanged ; most houses have: 
new masters and dames; death hath made a great 
alteration in them.” 


* His mother, Beatrice Ackeroyd, was baptized 
8 May, 1625, at Bubwith (Foster’s ‘ Yorkshire 
Pedigrees ’). 


* His third son, of whom later. 
+ Either William or George, sons of my subject. 
+ Either John or William, brothers of my subject.. 
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Pathetically he adds that he lives “ but 
jn pain and misery,” by reason of a stone 
fixed in his bladder, which, he says, 

*‘will bear me company to my grave. I cannot 
ride, nor go well on foot. _ However, I hope to see 
my native soil this year, if God spares my life, that 
my bones may rest as near my old friends as I can 
contrive.” 

ALEYN LYELL READE. 

Park Corner, Blundellsands, near Liverpool. 


be continued.) 


SHAKESPEARIANA. 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA,’ I. i. 
(Folio) :— 


50-51 


when such a mutuall paire, 
And such a twaine can doo’t. 
(Globe, I. i. 37-8.) 
In ‘A New Variorum Edition” we find 
the following :— 

“Staunton (Atheneum, 12 April, 1873): Here the 
words * such a mutual pair And such a twain’ are 
tautologous and feeble. Besides which, they fail to 
account for the Queen’s rejoinder, ‘ Excellent false- 
hood !’ I cannot but think that Shakespeare wrote, 
*And such a constant twain,’ or ‘such a faithful 
twain.” Some epithet implying an_ indefeasible 
affection seems imperatively called for. (The 
addition of a disyllable mars the metre, but this 
would be venial, if the need were beyond question. 
Does not, however, any epithet weaken ‘such,’ 
which, in its full force, may imply constant, faithful, 
loyal, —— and all other appropriate epithets ? 
—Ep.). 

In the foregoing comment the force of 
‘mutual’ and “ pair,” together with the 
contrasted word “ twain,’’ seems to have 
been overlooked. Both ‘‘ mutual” and 
‘pair’? indicate a _ reciprocal relation. 
“Such a mutual pair” refers to the love 
which Antony and Cleopatra bear for each 
other, their exceptional character as lovers. 
In the following line “such a twain” indi- 
cates only their high station as two of the 
greatest person; in the world. ‘* Twain,” 
of course, signifies merely two, and is thus 
used in contrast with “pair.” Therefore 
“such,” in its full foree, may be taken to 
carry the idea noble, in connexion with 
“twain,” but it could not imply the reci- 
procal, lover-like attributes, constant, faith- 
ful, &¢e., suggested by Furness, and mis- 
— thought by Staunton to be called 
or. 

Further, since Antony, in calling himself 
and Cleopatra ‘‘a mutual pair,” asserts 
that he is the Queen’s lover, we see that 
Staunton is also incorrect in stating that 
Antony’s speech fails to account for the 
Queen’s rejoinder, ‘‘ Excellent falsehood !” 


IIT. xii. 18 (Folio) :-— 
He Lessons his Requests. 
(Globe, IIT. xii. 13.) 
Furness quotes without comment, Thiselton 
(p. 20) :— 

“**Lessons’ is undoubtedly Shakespeare’s word 
here in the sense of schools or disciplines. The 
initial capital indicates an emphasis which the 
feeble /essens would hardly carry, but which the 
metaphorical ‘ Lessons’ carries easily. The fact 
that the ambassador is on this occasion a school- 
master should have been sufficient to have warded 
off the sacrilegious hand of the emendator.” 

Tf, instead of “‘ Requests,” the ambassador 
had used a word to denote that which 
originated the requests, we might agree that 
such originating force could be schooled 
or disciplined. ** Lessons his desires ’’ would, 
perhaps, not be objectionable. ‘* Requests,” 
however, denotes a product which Antony, 
in obedience to Cesar’s pleasure, properly 
‘* lessens,”’ as in the emended texts. 

V. ii. 105-7 (Folio) :-— 

For his Bounty, 

There was no winter in’t. An Anthony it was 

That grew the more by reaping. 

(Globe, V. ii. 86-8.) 


Theobald, in suggesting the reading autumn 
for ‘‘ Anthony” of the Folio, remarked: 
“The reason of the depravation might 
easily arise from the great similitude of the 
two words in the old spelling, Antonie and 
Automne”?; to which Furness replies: 
“The name is spelt Anthony in this play 
in the Folio without an exception, I think ; 
which injures the literal ‘similitude’ not 
a little.’ Furness seems to overlook the 
fact that the “literal similitude”’ of the 
rarely occurring Automne and the frequently 
occurring Antonie, which deceived the eye 
of the one who read to the compositor, must 
have appeared in the original manuscript. 
Therefore the form Anthony, adopted for 
the Folio text, does not affect the issue. 

Spedding (5 S. i. 303) remarks, in sup- 
port of the reading autumn, “surely it makes 
better sense and better poetry,” &c., on 
which Furness comments: ‘* When Spedding 
becomes eloquent over the beauty of 
‘autumn,’ he seems to forget that he is 
exalting not Shakespeare, but Theobald.” 
This attempt to take refuge behind au- 
thority suggests the inquiry, Who definitely 
settled the question as to which reading— 
“Anthony” or autumn—is Shakespeare's 
word? The mere fact that ‘‘ Anthony” 
appears in the Folio does not prove its 
genuineness ; otherwise, what is to become 
of the many accepted corrections of the 
Folio text The New Variorum”’ editor 
himself at times praises an emendation, 
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as in the case of Capell’s vile, for ‘‘ wilde” 
of the Folio (V. ii. 369),. where he says: 
“*Wild’ seems, I think, too weak in Char- 
mian’s mouth, in comparison with vile.” 
In line with his criticism of Spedding, does 
not Furness seem to forget that he is exalt- 
ing not Shakespeare, but Capell 2? Spedding 
accepts the burden of proof, and tries to 
show that autumn is a strong word in com- 
parison with the weak “ Anthony” of the 
Folio, and it seems to me that, in all fairness, 
his argument deserves to be considered on 
its merits. 

Theobald’s emendation appears to be 
objected to by Furness mainly as seconding 
Corson (The Nation, 28 Aug., 1873; quoted 
by Spedding in ‘N. & Q.’), who observes, 
“It could hardly be said that an autumn 
grows the more by reaping,’ &c.—this in 
reply to Theobald’s ‘* How could an Antony 
grow the more by reaping?” It may be 
admitted that each contestant is correct. 
We are concerned only with the fact that 
the poet says Antony’s bounty was such 
that it transcended the usual limitations 
of something (an “* Anthony ”’ or an autumn) 
that was harvested, since it “* grew the more”’ 
by reaping. While making the comparison, 
the poet expressly states the exception, thus 
allowing the simile to carry its own modifica- 
tion. We do not repudiate the other figures 
in this passage, and say: ‘*‘ How could it 
be that Antony’s legs bestrid the ocean ?” 
&e. Had not the compositor’s reader nodded 
when he came to ‘“‘ autumn.” in the original, 
we can believe there would have been no 
objecting voice. 

To retain the misprint “‘ Anthony,’ we 
are forced into the position of stating tamely 
and illogically that ‘his, [Antony’s] bounty 
....an Antony it was,” by which a part 
is accepted as being equal to the whole. 
Antony’s other qualities and achievements 
find adequate description; why not his 
bounty ? Is the latter to be considered 
the indescribable sum-total of the man, 
which, in despair of any fitting term, must 
be called ‘“‘an Antony”? Furness says 
that, in the absence of a happier emendation 
than autumn, he will endeavour, for himself, 
“to extract from ‘ Anthony’ what meaning 
I may of inexhaustible perfection in face, 
in form, in voice, in bounty”; but, as 


shown, the Folio text does not require him 
to extract such meaning from “ Anthony ” 
except in the case of “bounty,” which 
makes the reading “ Anthony ”’ all the more 
suspicious. 

In view of the plausible origin of the 
reader’s mistake, the evidently intended 


contrast with ‘‘ winter,’ the associated 
idea of “reaping,” the exquisite image of 
bounty gained by admitting the proposed 
emendation, and the weakness of the Folio 
reading, whereby Antony’s bounty alone 
is said to be an Antony to the exclusion 
of his other qualities referred to, I cannot 
see on what grounds we should be justified 
in rejecting autumn. E. Merton Dey. 
St. Louis. 


‘Toe Orp-Time Parson.’—I thank you 
for your kind review of my book (ante, p. 359). 
The volume is not one of the series of 
Antiquary’s Books,’ and was written 
in accordance with the directions of the 
publishers, who wished me to combine 
instruction with humour, and not to be too 
severely historical. As I stated in the pre- 
face, the book makes no pretension to be a 
complete and regular history of the clerical 
office. I find it somewhat difficult to dis- 
cover in some cases the original author of 
a story. Magee was credited with the 
‘“tomtit ” saying, but I had already been 
informed that John Gregg, afterwards 
Bishop of Cork, uttered the saying with 
regard to a sermon of his predecessor Fitz- 
gerald. Wilberforce’s “the devil is dead” 
story is a century or two earlier than his 
time; but there is little doubt that he used 
it. I am obliged to the reviewer for his 
correction of one misprint. I have no doubt 
there are others. I did not say that ton 
was the old English form of “town,” and 
expressly stated that Chaucer’s ‘ parson 
of a town” was the vicar of a village. The 
whole subject is, of course, discussed in 
‘Words and Places ’—ton, the rudely forti- 
fied homestead, then the nucleus of a village, 
and finally what we understand by a town. 
Perhaps new theories have upset this notion ; 
if so, I should be glad to learn. Does the 
reviewer maintain that “sidesman”’ is not 
a contracted form of “synod’s man” ? 
If so, he is opposed to the leading authorities, 
e.g., Sir Walter Phillimore; or does he 
quarrel only with my use of the word “ cor- 
ruption” ? Tf he will refer to the last line 
in the book, he will see that it is part of a 
quotation from Fuller. Clerus Britannize 
gloria mundi” is certainly correct, and it 
will be found in Fuller’s *‘ Worthies ’—not 
** stupor,” as the reviewer incorrectly states. 

P. H. DircHriep. 


Patt Matt, No. 93.—Mr. MacMicHarL 
states (ante, p. 336), in connexion with “The 
Star and Garter Tavern,” Pall Mall, that 
No. 93 had “been Evans’s, and later 
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Sotheby’s, the book-auctioneer’s.”” The 
place never was Sotheby’s. The only ex- 
planation I can suggest for the confusion 
is that in 1846 the William Upcott Sale was 
placed in the hands of, and catalogued for 
sale by, the Evanses (R. H., T., and C. 
Evans); but before the sale actually took 
place the Evanses found themselves in 
financial difficulties, and Messrs. Sotheby 
& Wilkinson were asked to carry out the sale 
by auction; but whether this took place 
on Evans’s premises or on Sotheby’s I cannot 
at this moment state. W. Roserts. 


Stir ArtHuR Leary Picotr.—As_ the 
biographies in the ‘D.N.B.’ are being re- 
vised, it might be well to clear up some points 
in the life of Sir Arthur Leary Pigott, 
Attorney-General of England in ‘“ All the 
Talents ” ministry. 

The ‘D.N.B.’ states that Pigott was born 
in 1752, and matriculated at University 
College. This conflicts with the statement 
in Foster’s ‘Alumni Oxonienses’ that he 
matriculated at Trinity. That Foster is 
correct is proved by the following extract 
from the Register, for which I am indebted 
to Mr. Falconer Madan :— 

Termino Sti Michaelis 177: 
Coll. Trin. 17"° [Oct.]. Arthurus Piggot 
26 Joannis de insula Barbadoes 
rm. F, 

This entry as to age agrees with the year 
of birth in the ‘ D.N.B.’ On the other hand, 
there is the following entry in the Register 
of Baptisms for St. Michael’s Parish, Bar- 
bados, kindly copied for me by Mr. Goulburn 
Sinckler, a stipendiary magistrate of that 
colony :— 

“1749, October 29. Arthur Leary, son o John 
and Jane Pigott, born 19*,” 

The record of Pigott’s admission to the 
Middle Temple (for which I am indebted 
to Mr. Hoskins of the Treasurer’s office of 
that Inn) says :— 

“Arthur Leary Piggott, eldest son of John 
Piggott of George’s Town, Grenada, America, Esq., 
Admitted, 17t* August, 1767.” 

If Pigott was born in 1752, he would have 
been only fifteen when admitted. The 
description of the father as ‘of George’s 
Town, Grenada,” denotes that he had settled 
in Grenada (of which the capital is St. 
George’s), after the cession of that island 
to Britain, by France, in 1763. Ought there 
not to be some record of Pigott’s call to the 
Bar? It might contain a statement of his 
age at the date of that event. 

It is said in the ‘D.N.B.’ and in several 
other biographies of Pigott, that he at one 


time held the office of Attorney-General 
of the Island of Grenada. Having searched 
in vain among the records of “‘ Grants and 
Warrants ”’ (Colonial Office), at the Public 
Record Office, and elsewhere, for a record 
of Pigott’s appointment to that position, 
I think it probable that he may have 
held the office temporarily, during a vacancy 
by death or otherwise, of a substantive 
holder of the appointment. 

In various biographies Pigott is stated 
to have been appointed a Jing’s Counsel 
in 1783. An examination of the Patent Rolls 
of that year shows, not that Pigott was 
appointed a K.C., but that he was given a 
patent of precedence at the Bar. 

N. DarneEtu Davis. 

Royal Colonial Institute, 

Northumberland Avenue, S.W. 

Henry tt, B.D.—I have no wish 
to start another supplementary list of omis- 
sions for the ‘ Dictionary of National Bio- 
graphy,’ but I think the subject of this 
note might well have been included in its 
pages. 

Henry Halliwell (1765-1835) was the son 
of the Rev. William Halliwell, the head 
master of the ancient Grammar School of 
Burnley in Lancashire, and incumbent of 
the parochial chapel of Holme. He was 
born at Burnley in August, 1765, and after 
receiving a few years’ education in his 
father’s school he was sent to the even then 
noted Manchester School, and proceeded 
to Brasenose College, where he matriculated 
18 Jan., 1783, and on 10 Oct., 1787, was 
nominated Hulmian Exhibitioner. He pro- 
ceeded M.A. in 1789, and B.D. in 1803. 
In 1790 he was elected a Fellow of his 
college, and six years afterwards was ap- 
pointed Dean and Hebrew Lecturer. He 
was also a Fellow of the Collegiate Church 
of Manchester. In 1803 he was presented 
by Brasenose College to the rectory of 
Clayton-cum-Keymer in Sussex. He mar- 
ried Elizabeth, daughter of Mr. Carlile of 
Bolton-le-Moors, having previously suffered 
a disappointment at the hands of a lady 
who, after jilting him, married her footman. 
The epigram on this double event written 
by Reginald Heber was quoted at 1 8. vil. 
270. 

Henry Halliwell, owing to a slight lame- 
ness, obtained the sobriquet of Dr. Toe. 
He was a learned Hebrew scholar, and edited 
five books of Falconer’s edition of Strabo, 
and the following item occurs in the sale 
catalogue of his library: ‘‘Strabo’s Geo- 
graphy, Greek and Latin, and manuscript 
Translation by the late Rev. H. Halliwell.” 
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Halliwell was the subject of ‘The Whip- 
piad’ (also by Heber), which appeared in 
Blackwood’s Magazine in July, 1843, and 
is referred to at 1 S. vii. 393. He died at 
Clayton, 15 Jan., 1835, in his seventieth 
year, and left no issue. His only sister 
married my grandfather, James Fishwick 
of Burnley. Henry FIsHwIck. 


‘THE KNIGHT OF THE BURNING PESTLE,’ 
BY BEAUMONT AND FLETCHER.—In his edi- 
tion of this play (“Temple Dramatists 
Series,” 1898) Prof. Moorman suggests that 
the title is taken from that of a play per- 
formed at Court in 1579, ‘The Historie of 
the Knight in the Burning Rock.’ I would 
suggest that it is rather a parody of a title 
attached in the romances to Amadis of 
Greece—“‘the Knight of the Burning Sword.” 
Cp. ‘Don Quixote,’ cap. xviii.: ‘‘ La ven- 
tura aquella de Amadis quando se llamaba 
El cabellero de la Ardiente Espada.” The 
title appears in editions of ‘Amadis de 
Grecia,’ or the ‘Ninth Book of Amadis,’ 
published at Burgos 1535, and at Seville 
1542, at Paris 1550, at Venice 1557 and 
1629, at Lisbon 1596, and at London 1694 
(‘The....History of....Amadis of Greece, 
surnam’d the Knight of the Burning Sword’). 
See Duffield’s translation of ‘Don Quixote,’ 
i. p. Ixxiv, and British Museum Catalogue. 

G. C. Moore Situ. 

Sheffield. 


JOHNSON ANECDOTE.—The following para- 
graph appeared in The Public Advertiser 
on 23 April, 1776 :— 

“As Dr. Johnson and Mr. Boswell were riding 
apon the Western Road they observed written up 
over a shop: ‘Girdles for the Itch and all Scurvy 
disorders.” Upon which the Doctor observed with 
his usual Politeness and Humour— Boswell, if 
that Man would advertise his Medicine upon the 
Northern Road he would make his fortune and do 
great Service to your Countrymen.’” 

At this date the bad example of The Morning 
Post had begun to infect Mr. Woodfall’s news- 
paper. Horace BLEACKLEY. 


Grispet.”-—Sir George Birdwood, in a 
letter to The Times of 9 November on Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s use of the word “‘ frazzle,”’ 
mentions among other alleged cognates of 
the American word *‘the homely grisbet 
of Somersetshire, a wrinkled or drawn (by 
bodily suffering) face.” I draw attention 
to this word because it does not occur pre- 
cisely in this sense in‘ E.D.D.’ It is doubt- 
fess the same word as the Somerset qrizbite 
(or grishet), a verb defined by ‘ E.D.D.’ thus : 
“to grind and gnash with the teeth, to 
make a wry face.” This is a Wessex survival 


of O.E. gristbitian, to gnash the teeth, a 


word of frequent occurrence in old versions 
of the Bible, in the Psalms and in the Lin- 
disfarne Gospels. For citations see Bos- 
worth-Toller (s.v.). « A. L. MAYHEW. 


Tosacconists’ Hreratpry.—I found a 
choice addition to the heraldic vocabulary 
on a card in a packet of cigarettes, describing 
the Salford arms: ‘‘ Above is shown a 
corded bale between two mill-winds....The 
wolf is ‘charged’ with a mill-wind.” It 
would be interesting to know what the 
blazoner supposed a * mill-wind ” baa 


Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


remember that, some 
fifty years ago, my schoolmaster, who was 
a Cambridge Wrangler, and, I believe, a 
fair classical scholar, was accustomed to 
use this word, not in the sense in which it 
is ordinarily found in grammars, but as a 
name for the list of the “ principal parts” 
of a Greek verb. When he directed us to 
write out, for instance, the “ paradigma ”’ 
of Aeizw, what we were expected to give was 
the series “ Aelrw, Acivw, EAuTov, A€Aoura.” 
I should like to know whether this curious 
misuse of the grammatical term was due 
to an individual misapprehension, or whether 
it was really current among Cambridge men 
of a former generation. H. B. 


‘ LETTERS LEFT AT THE PASTRY-COOK’S.’— 
Can any reader give the name of the author 
of this work, published about 1850 ? 

W. GEISENDORFER. 

Spohrstr. 40, Frankfurt-a-M. 


WILLIAM WEATHERHEAD: PORTRAIT AS 
A Cuitp.—I have a portrait of the above, 
as a child, of undeniable merit. In faint 
lettering on the back is written ‘‘ William 
Weatherhead bought at Eriswell 1792.” 
The probabilities point to this being an 
early work of Gainsborough’s, as he was 
constantly painting children in the district 
between 1750 and 1760. It might elucidate 
the history of the picture if any of your corre- 
spondents could trace the subject of the 
portrait and inform me as to his parentage. 
The Weatherheads are a well-known family 
in Suffolk, I believe, and it would be interest- 
ing to know how such a portrait came under 
the hammer. I am the more interested in 
that one of the family had property in this 
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parish, which passed temporarily into my but the family name in this country is 
hands. One became vicar of Sedgeford extinct, except as it is borne by the de- 
(1838), and one vicar of the adjoining parish scendants of Dudley Atkins Tyng, who was 
of Heacham. INGLEBy. | descended from Edward Tyng’s daughter 
Sedgeford Hall, Norfolk. frre pome: wife of Governor Joseph Dudley, 
eee ee . and assumed the name of Tyng at the request 
Navan. wealthy kinsvoman, who leit hit 
an American naval story for boys. The | 
scene was laid at the time of the war between | In the seventeenth and eightee:.th cen- 


Great Britain and the United States in|), 
1814. The name of the heroine was Ella, 


respectability and influence in New England. 
= If there are representatives of the name or 
lish connexion still left in the Mother Country, 
naval onicer. shall be pleased to correspond with them. 


Can any of your readers, either in Great, F. M. Ray 
Britain or the United States, give me  j9), Middle Street, Portland, Maine. 
the name of the story ? W. T—1. | 


| AUTHORS OF QuOTATIONS WANTED.—Can 
Jacques Basix, EX-Nosie.—I have this any of your readers inform me where I can 
person’s death warrant, signed by Fouquier- | find a short poem beginning 
Tinville. It is dated either 12 or 17 Plu lin of 


vidse, “*l’an Second de la République Fran- This man who made mirth for us all ? 


caise.”” j 
Where can I find an account of him and of 
his trial and execution ? JERMYN. (Mrs.) Fronexce G. Mowreriar. 
DETACHED ParTs OF COUNTIES AND Lose this day loitering. 
Townsuips.—Where can I find the reasons "Tis the pio to-morrow, 
explained why certain portions of our English And the next more dilatory. 
counties (and also Scotch and Irish) are What you can do or think you can, 
detached from the general body of the county Begin 1t—Courage has genius, 
and placed in other counties For example, E. F. D 


there are (or were) parts of Caernarvonshire ; 
and Flintshire surrounded by Denbighshire, SURNAMES IN -ENG.—Can any one inform 
aud a part of Staffordshire surrounded by|me whether there is any English surname 
Worcestershire. Reference is sought to! besides my own having the termination 
other instances, and to cases where parts of -eng ? D. C. LENG. 
townships are detached in like manner.) Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Please reply direct. 
T. Cann Hucues, M.A., F.S.A. Inp1an Macic.—I was the guest of my 
Lancaster. | brother, who is a tea-planter at Titabur, 
. s Assam, in February, 1907, and I venture 
{Much on the question of detached portions of 
counties will be found at 6S. i. 177, 306 2 ii, 98, 297, | to take the following from a ately printed 
77; iii. 208, 455; iv. 17, 196, 295. See also ‘Ely | book by myself entitled * Winter Days in 
Place, Holborn, technically a Part of Cambridge- India and Elsewhere,’ because I should like 
shire,’ 9S. vi. 284, 311 J to know something more about the land 
conjuror performed in front of the 
Ty ged Ting), said to have verandah. "As one of Robert’s house servants after- 
been_ brothers, and natives of Dunstable, wards said, ‘it was true magic.’ To learn such 
in Bedfordshire, were among the early | magic one goes to the country of Gora, where there 
settlers of Boston, Massachusetts. William | are no men, only women : men who go there become 
was for several years Treasurer of the Pro- | Sheep during the day, and at night they learn magic. 


i They cannot get away, because if they start in the 
Vinee, ied im F663, night they always find in the morning that they are 


but no son. Among his descendants was | where they were when they started. But if they go 
Oliver Wendell Holmes, author of ‘The! toa very, very old woman she may help them to 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’ and father | escape, and then they become conjurors in India. 


of Judge Oliver Wendell Holmes of the U.S, | However, our conjuror yesterday made no fairy-tale 
Supreme Court. claims. He professed to come trom Agra. e did 


z : the mango tree trick very cleverly indeed, and 
Edward Tyng was the founder of Dun- made a iittle duck of clay move about in a bowl of 


stable, Mass., and left a numerous posterity, | water to his command ; extracted large iron balls 
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from his mouth, apparently created three pigeons 
on the ie and did many other wonderful 
things.” —P. 39. 

I have consulted Mr. Crooke’s excellent 
‘ Popular Religion and Folk-lore of Northern 
India,’ 1896, but it does not help me as 
to the country of Gora or the transformation 
into sheep. He remarks, however (vol. i. 
p- 163), that there is some reason to believe 
that the sheep was a sacred animal. 

WILLIAM GEORGE BLACK. 
Ramoyle, Dowanhill, Glasgow. 


Arms oF MarrieD Women.—During a 
severe illness which overtook me some time 
ago I must have failed to study my ‘ N. & Q.’ 
with proper care, for, on looking through 
some back volumes, I have found several 
points which escaped my attention. 

In the recent discussion in ‘N. & Q.’ on the 
arms of married women (10 S. ix. 290; 
x. 197) the following cases appear to have 
been overlooked. When an armiger is 
knight of an order he is entitled to suspend 
the badge of the order below his shield. 
In such a case the arms of the wife are not 
impaled with those of the hushand, but are 
borne on a separate shield, the theory being, 
so far as I understand, that the wife, not 
being of the order, cannot share in the 
honours of the badge. I have the book- 
plate of my kinsman the late Sir Richard 
Temple. His arms are on a shield encircled 
by the collar of the Order of the Star of 
India. Consequently the arms of Lady 
Temple (Lindsay, Earls of Crawford and 
Balearres) are shown on a separate shield. 
In this case the wife is also a member of 
an order, and the badge of the Order of the 
Crown of India is suspended below her arms. 

Now the following case might well occur. 
The husband might not be a member of 
an order of knighthood, but the wife a 
member of, say, the Order of Victoria and 
Albert. In such a case how should the arms 
of the pair be shown? Presumably, the 
husband’s coat should not share in the 
honours of the badge to which the wife’s 
arms are entitled ; so should his arms be borne 
on a shield separate from that of his wife ? 

Will some one learned in heraldry pro- 
nounce whether the above view is correct 
or not ? J. H. Riverr-Carnac. 

Schloss Rothberg, Switzerland. 


SHAKESPEARE Vistrors’ Boox.—I should 
be glad to know where this is now to be 
found, and whether it is accessible to 
strangers. In 1812 Mrs. Mary Hornby was 


living as a tenant in Shakspeare’s Birthplace, 
and she provided a Visitors’ Book in which 


the numerous callers might enter their names. 
In 1820, the rent being raised, she removed 
to 23, High Street, Stratford, taking the 
Visitors’ Book with her. On her death 
it continued in the family, and came into 
the possession of Mrs. James, her grand- 
daughter, who lived in that house. It was 
there that I saw it in 1889 ; and it continued 
there until 1893, when Mrs. James died. 
It then came into the possession of Mr. 
Thomas Hornby, who removed the relics 
(and, it is concluded, the Visitors’ Book 
also) to Kingsthorpe, near Northampton 
(Graphic, 1 April, 1893). Since then Mr. 
Hornby has also died. ; 

The Shakespeare Visitors’ Book consists 
of three quarto volumes, and contains 
thousands of autographs of all classes and 
nationalities, many of very illustrious per- 
sonages, though the only ones I made a 
note of were the following: George IV., 
the Duke of Clarence, Louis Philippe, the 
Duke of Wellington (1815), Sir Walter Scott, 
Lord Byron (1821), Charles Kean, Maria 
Edgeworth, Sarah Siddons, Lockhart, 
Thomas Moore, James Hogg, A. Opie, 
Agnes and Joanna Baillie (1814), George 
Grimaldi, Stacey Grimaldi, and William 
Grimaldi (1812). The register also contains 
many little poems and epigrams worth 
publishing, two specimens of which are 
printed by Beeton (‘ Shakspeare Memorial, 
1864, p. 15). ; 

It would be a great pity if such a singular 
record should be lost, and certainly the most 
appropriate resting-place would be the 
Memorial Hall, Stratford. D. J. 


BisHor SAMPSON OF LicHFierp.—Can any 
reader give me the parentage of Richard 
Sampson, Bishop of Chichester, and after- 
wards of Lichfield (1546), and the names of 
his wife and children ? 

Wm. Jackson PIGOTT. 

Manor House, Dundrum, co. Down. 


North Buncay Fencrstes.—When I 
was a lad at the Launceston Grammar 
School I took the part at the annual Christ- 
mas recitations of the drill-sergeant in a 
skit upon the old-time militia ca!led ‘The 
North Bungay Fencibles,’ in which I had 


to sing 
Brave militia! Muster, folk! 
Friends and neighbours, 
Glory’s labours 
Call upon us, ‘tis no joke, 
So bring your guns and sabres. 
And, if arms you have not got, 
Bring your pitchforks and what not ; 
Umbrellas, my good fellows, 
Beanstalks, fishing-rods, I wot. 
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I have since noted that Thackeray, in 
‘Stubbs’s Calendar,’ writes that the very 
sorry hero in 1796 “ was voted the boldest 
chap in all the bold North Bungays,” later 
referred toas “the North Bungay Fencibles,”’ 
and remarked upon as a “regiment not 
very brave itself—being only militia.”” Who 
were ‘‘the North Bungay Fencibles,” thus 
in such various directions satirized ? 

ALFRED F. RoBBINs. 


Bett Customs aT LEICESTER- 
SHIRE.—Can any one give a satisfactory 
explanation of the bell customs in this and 
neighbouring villages ? 

1. The Curfew rings at 8 o’clock from 
5 November to 10 March, except on Satur- 
days, when it rings at 7. Why these dates, 
and the change of time ? 

2. A bell rings on Sundays at 7, and 8 
A.M., independently of times of servi >. 
If the 8 o’clock bell is the old Mass bell, 
why was it not discontinued when the 
service was dropped? And what is the 
bell at 7 o'clock ? Lawrence 

Sibson Rectory, Atherstone. 


‘Lieuts In Lyrics.’—Is the anonymous 
author known of “Lights in Lyrics; or, 
A Glance at the Channel Lights as piloting 
marks on a run from Scilly to the Nore: 
accompanied by a parting precept on Com- 
pass Deviation, addressed to all younger 
mariners, London, 1859”? The work con- 
sists of 104 eight-line verses, with 14 six- 
line verses on ‘Compass Deviation,’ and 
the author truly says in his prefatory remarks 
that “it is not usual to find the pilot’s 
tactics dressed in verse.”’ W. B. H. 


Yew TREES By AcT OF PARLIAMENT.— 
It is frequently stated that under Richard III. 
(1483) an Act was passed ordering a general 
planting of yew trees for the purposes of 
archery. Can any reader give the authority 
for this assertion ? Such an Act does not 
appear in ‘ Statutes of the Realm,’ although 
there is a law, dated 1483, dealing with the 
importation of bow staves. Again, in his 
“Yew Trees of Great Britain and Ireland’ 
(1897), Dr. J. Lowe says that during the 
reign of Elizabeth the yew was ordered to 
be planted in churchyards. I cannot find 
this statute in any book of reference. Is 
it possible that, instead of an Act of Parlia- 
ment, an ecclesiastical decree is meant ? 

Taxus. 


Tue Kent, East INDIAMAN.—The above 
ship was lost by fire on 1 March, 1825, 
having then on board a large part of the 
31st Regiment, commanded by Lieut.-Coi. 


Fesmon, and about twenty private passen- 
gers. Most of these were saved by Capt. 
William Cook of the Cambria, and landed 
by him at Falmouth three days later. 

Can any reader supply me with a list of 
the officers and passengers ? A Falmouth 
paper might help. H. R. LEIGHTON. 

ast Boldon, Durham. 


WILBRAHAM AND TABRAHAM AS PROPER 
Names.—How are these severally accounted 
for ? WILBRAHAM PLACE. 


CocKBURNSPATH.—I should be pleased 
to learn the reason why the name of this 
small town of 1,500 inhabitants in Berwick- 
shire, which according to Lowland Scotch 
pronunciation ought to be called “* Co’burn’s 
Path,”’ is rendered locally as “* Coppersmith.”’ 

N. W. 

New York. 


Replies. 
THE TYBURN. 


S. x. 341.) 


Cox. PRIDEAUX’s suggestion that the name 
Tyburn originally denoted the manor lying 
between two brooks is ingenious and inte- 
resting, but before it can be accepted one 
or two points will have to be cleared up. 
In the first place, one would desire the 
opinion of some eminent Oid English scholar, 
such as Prof. Skeat, as to its philological 
probability. I cannot find any other word 
in which phonetic changes similar to those 
suggested by Cor. have taken 
place. The names conimencing with ‘‘tweo” 
or “twi’’ have generally persisted in that 
form, like Twyford and Twinebum; and 
T do not know of any example of the word 
Tyburn being spelt with a w, except the 
passage in Maitland quoted by Cot. Pri- 
DEAUX. 

Another question which suggests itself is 
whether, assuming the etymology to be 
“'Twyburn,” the name would not rather 
denote a “twofold” or “ two-forked” 
stream than the land between two com- 
paratively distant streams. 

Another difficulty in accepting CoL. 
PRIDFAUX’s suggestion is the following: 
If the name Tyburn originally denoted a 
manor (including the whole of the land 
between the so-called Westbourne and 
Tyburn brooks), which was subsequently 
cut up into separate manors, it is remarkable 
that the reduced manor of Tyburn, which 
in its latest and least extent is synonymous 


with ‘‘Marybone,” should lie wholly,%or 
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almost wholly, to the east of the Tyburn 
Brook, and could therefore not be pro- 
perly included in the original manor. 

I think Cor. PripEavux is in error in 
saying that no one called the brook the 
Tyburn “until the nineteenth century was 
well on its way to maturity.’ There are 
two MS. plans in the Crace Collection at the 
British Museum, dated 1732 and made by 
J. Hanway, jun., in which the brook is 
marked ‘“Tybourn” and ‘ Ty-bourn” 
(portfolio xiv. 22, 26). 

There are one or two other statements 
in Cot. PRIDEAUX’s paper to which I should 
like to draw attention, lest their appear- 
ance on his authority in ‘N. & Q.’ should 
cause them to be accepted hereafter without 
question. 

He speaks of the charter of King Edgar 
of 951 as dealing with about 600 acres of land. 
It would be better to say that it deals with 
5 hides. In view of the difference of opinion 
that exists as to the meaning of the word 
“hide”? and its equivalence in acreage, 
it is not safe to assume that the grant in 
question contained 600 acres. In fact, if 
it was bounded on the west by the Tyburn 
stream, or by what is the same thing here, 
viz., Con. Pripeavux’s original Tyburn 
Manor, and if it was bounded on the north 
by Oxford Street and Holborn, and if the 
old wooden church of St. Andrew was any- 
where near the present church of St. Andrew, 
Holborn, then the acreage would be more 
than double that suggested by Con. Pri- 
DEAUX. As a matter of fact, it must be ad- 
mitted that the extent of the land included 
in this grant is at present quite obscure. 
The only thing certain about it is that it 
was adjacent to the Thames on one of its 
sides. 

Again, is it safe to assume that the ‘“* Ee” 
or ‘‘ Ey,’ quoted by Ducange sub voce 
“ Fleta,” had any necessary reference to the 
“Ee” or ‘‘Eye” in Middlesex? On 
reference to Spelman I find that Ducange, 
as quoted by Cot. PRIDEAUX, has somewhat 
abbreviated the quotation, which should 
run as follows: ‘“‘(dicta terra) extendit 
se in longitudine a communi via de M. 
versus aquilonem; usque ad fletam de 
Ke versus austrum.” 

May I ask what is the authority for Cot. 
PRIDEAUX’s statement that in 1222 the 
parish of St. Margaret included the whole 
of the manor of Eia ? 

Again, what is the authority for the state- 
ment that in 1222 “the manor of Tyburn 
included that portion of land to the west of 
the Edgware Road which is now known as 


Bayswater and Craven Hill”? What is 
certain is that at Domesday there was a 
manor of Tiburne and a manor of Lilestone, 
and it is practically certain that the manor 
of Tiburne is identical with Marybone, and 
that the manor house was near the north 
end of Harley Street. It is also practically 
certain that Lilestone manor house occupied 
the site of the present Queen Charlotte's 
Hospital. If so, it seems improbable that 
there should be another part of the manor 
of Tyburn nearly a mile to the west of the 
Edgware Road. H. A. HarBEN. 


I was much interested in Cot. PRIDEAUX’S 
note on Tyburn, the derivation of local 
names being an attractive subject to me. 

With regard to the T in Tyburn, there 
is surely an instance to support Mrs. Alec 
Tweedie’s theory in the word Tichborne. 
The family of Tichborne of course took 
the name from the place, which has belonged 
to them since the twelfth century ; and the 
earliest authentic mention of this Hampshire 
village is in the reign of Edward the Elder, 
who granted some land there to the Bishop 
of Winchester in 909. Athelstane sub- 
stituted money for the land; and among 
the gifts bestowed on the church by King 
Edgar under the influence of Dunstan, was 
a still larger portion of land at Tichborne. 
Thus the Saxon origin of the word is estab- 
lished. 

Now the parish of Tichborne lies near the 
upper course of the river Itchen, and so 
we get Ich-bourne, and the T—if an abbre- 
viation of the Saxon word e@t—was prefixed 
to locate this special stretch of land. More- 
over, the great highway from Winchester 
to Alresford is connected with the village 
of Tichborne by a branch road which follows 
the course of the Ich-bourne. It is a coin- 
cidence that both Tyburn and Tichborne 
were near an important highway. 

One has only to listen to the country 
dialects to realize how easily the ¢ of et 
could become separated from its own vowels 
and attach itself to the opening vowel 
of the following word. P. SMITH. 

14, Leinster Square, Hyde Park, W. 


QUEEN ELIzABETH’S Day, 17 NOVEMBER 
(10 S. x. 381).—Please allow me to correct 
W. C. B.’s statement that no notice is taken 
of this day except at Westminster School. 
The statutes of this school (A.D. 1607) lay 
down— 

‘‘Other breakinge up in the yeare they shall have 
none nor play dayes, save upon the seavententh 
daie of November yearlie, when they shall play the 
whole daye, and those which are able shall upon 
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that daye sett upp verses in honour and commen- | ginal form of the name, and in the absence 


dacion of Quene Elizabeth, the blessed founder of 
this schole, the next daie they shall returne to 


schole to learne as before.” 


of such evidence, how can we assume that 
‘“Cammle” is an abbreviation? The 


Although these statutes are now obsolete, 


the observance above mentioned is kep 
up to this extent, that any boy who present 
to the head master an ode of sufficient meri 


on Queen Elizabeth may claim a _half- 
But as our 


holiday for the whole school. 


is wholly hypothetical, and leaves the p 

t | unaccounted for. I should incline in this, 
as in many other cases, to lean to local 
i guide to the 

original form. Nobody sounds the excres- 


Ss 


t 


= t and redundant p in Thompson, nor 
Foundation Day is 19 November, and Queen a eee 
Elizabeth’s Day often falls on a Saturday 


or Sunday, when there is no school, the 
holiday may be claimed on either of these 
days: one was claimed and given last year. 


MatrHew H. Peacock, 


Head Master. - 
Queen Elizabeth’s School, Wakefield. 


“son of Tom.” The clan Campbell were 
known and referred to in charters as late 
as 1368 as Clan O’Duibhne. The first 
documentary occurrence of the name Camp- 
bell is in a charter of 1263 (*‘ Exchequer 
Rolls,’ i. 24) in favour of Sir Gillespie Cambel. 
His son, Sir Colin Campbell, was the “‘ Calen 


It was formerly customary to ring the | Mor * or Great Colin (died ¢c. 1296), from 


church bells on Queen Elizabeth’s Day 


whom the Duke of Argyll derives his Gaelic 


The churchwardens’ accounts of Eltham | title MacCalein-mor. 


in Kk d is, 
in literary English will occur to readers, 


amounts varying from 3s. 6d. to 15s. 
in 1579 and 1582, 


Numerous instances of excrescent labials 


and it will be found that these are hardly 


‘November pd_to the Ringers the xvij daie of ever sounded in Scots pronunciation :— 


Nou is called Coronation daie, iij. vjd.’ 


“17 November Itm. laid out the same day to the 
Ringers beinge then in remembrance of Coronation 


day, Ix. vjd.” 
From the churchwardens’ 


accounts of 


English. Scots. 
chamber chaumer 
timber timmer 
bramble brammle 
humble hummel 


St. Dunstan, Cranbrook, in the same county, A hummel stag is one without horns. 


we find that 12d. was paid in 1579 to the : ” : 
while the| word “empty,” where the Scots reject the 


ringers on Coronation Day, 
ringers had a dinner in 1595 which cost 5s. 


At St. Michael’s, Bishop’s Stortford, on “empy.” 


the day in 1575, 

** Pd. for bred, drinck and cheese for Ringing of 

St. Hewes daye in reioysing of the Quene’s pros- 
perous Range [stc], ijs. viijd.’ 
Subsequent entries show that Ils. 8d. was 
paid in 1588, and 16s. 4d. in 1589. The 
date seems to have been altered to 5 Novem- 
ber after 1605. 

I have extracted these from  Stahl- 
schmidt’s ‘Church Bells of Kent,’ pp. 230, 
274-5, and North’s ‘ Church Bells of Hert- 
fordshire,’ p. 152 et seg. ; but there were 
celebrations long after that—according to 
Bourne’s ‘Observations on Popular Anti- 
quities,’ extending well into the eighteenth 
century. AYEAHR. 


CAMPBELL : PRONUNCIATION OF THE NAME 
(10 8. x. 228, 278, 338, 393).—I do not think 
it is safe to assume with Mr. J. Brown (at 
the last reference) that the reason for the 
ordinary Scottish pronunciation of Campbell 
as ‘‘Cammle”’ is, ‘‘ as in most cases of ab- 
breviation, that man is naturally a lazy 
animal.’’ There is no evidence of the ori- 


The only exception I can think of is the 


organic ¢, retain the excrescent p, and say 
HERBERT MAXWELL. 


JOHN OF GauNT’s Arms (10 8. x. 9, 116, 
174).—I have glanced through one or two 
heraldic authorities that I have with me 
here in an endeavour to answer GHENT’S 
inquiry as to what were the armorial in- 
signia of John of Gaunt, or Ghent, the 
fourth son of Edward IIT. 

The source from which I can offer the 
most assistance is the 1864 (the best) 
edition of Boutell’s ‘ Heraldry, Historical 
and Popular,’ where at p. 239 and at other 
references your correspondent will find 
most of the information which he desiresf 
The above prince is there described as of 
Ghent, the fourth son of Edward III, 
K.G., Duke of Lancaster and King o. 
Castile and Leon, and his arms as “ France 
Ancient and England, with a label of three 
points ermine” (as a mark of cadency). 
And as your correspondent particularly 
asks as to “the cadency mark,” he will 
be interested to learn that this label may 
be blazoned as “ of Brittany,’ having been 
derived from the ermine canton borne by 
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John de Dreux, Count of Brittany and 
Earl of Richmond, on whose death in 1342 
the Earldom of Richmond was conferred 
by Edward ITI. on his infant son, Prince 
John. SBoutell further states that this 
label is generally blazoned with three spots 
on each point, though he gives instances 
where a different arrangement can be 
shown. 

We learn that John of Ghent was created 
Duke of Lancaster in 1362, and in the fol- 
lowing year Earl of Derby, Lincoln, and 
Leicester ; also, that on his marriage with 
Constance of Castile he assumed the title 
of King of Castile and Leon. He impaled 
the arms of his first wife, Blanche of Lan- 
caster (which elsewhere we find to be the 
three lions of England, with a label of five 
points—each point charged with three 
fleurs-de-lis—for difference). He afterwards 
impaled Castile and Leon, placing his royal 
coat on the dexter side of his shield. From 
the section on ‘The Arms of Royal Con- 
sorts,’ at p. 306, we learn, too, what those 
arms were: 1 and 4, Gules, a castle triple- 
or; 2 and 3, Argent, a lion rampant 

es. 

In another place Boutell dwells upon the 
uncertainty which has so long existed as to 
whether the lion of Leon should be gules, 
as he gives it, or purpure, as given on the 
monument of Edward III. at Westminster. 
And he refers to an able paper on this 
subject by the late Dr. Joun Woopwarp 
(one of the highest heraldic authorities, 
I suppose, of modern times) which is to be 
found at 3S. i. 471. 

I find that Dr. Woopwarp himself refers 
to this paper in his very valuable work 
‘Heraldry, English and Foreign’ (1896), 
vol. i. p. 68, where he says :— 

“Of the regular tinctures, purpiure is much less 

used in British armory than any other. In France 
heralds disputed as to whether it was a separate 
tincture or not. The lion of Leon is often blazoned 
purpure, but was not intended to be of a tincture 
distinct from gules.” 
And the learned author calls attention to the 
above paper in ‘N. & Q.’ Apropos of this 
one is inclined to ask, How much are 
modern writers on heraldry indebted to such 
papers in ‘N. & Q.’ ? 

John of Ghent is also stated to have 
borne Sable, three ostrich feathers ermine, 
the quills and scrolls or, as shown on his 
seals, and monuments at Canterbury, West- 
minster, and Lincoln. 

Speaking of these seals, Boutell refers 
to the Great Seal of John of Ghent, as King 
of Castile, as an example of the greatest 


interest, abounding in heraldic accessories 
and devices ; and on p. 164 he says :— 

“Upon one of his seals John Plantagenet of 
Ghent impales Castile and Leon with France and 
England differenced with a label ermine; and in 
this instance, in honour of his royal consort Con- 
stance of Castile and Leon, he places his own arms 
on the sinister side of the shield; in his other im- 
paled shields the arms of this prince occupy the 
customary dexter half of the escutcheon; he also 
used seals bearing his own arms without any im- 
palement.” 

I can find no trace in Boutell of any crest. 
or motto attributed to John of Ghent ; but 
that author states that his well-known seal, 
in addition to his achievement of arms, is 
charged with his badges, two falcons holding 
fetter-locks in their beaks; and elsewhere 
he speaks of the padlock (or fetter-lock) 
as being one of his badges. 

It is unfortunate, perhaps, that amongst 
the many excellent illustrations in this 
valuable work Boutell does not give one of 
this seal, so that we might have seen whether 
this ‘‘ achievement ’”’ contained more than 
the mere arms and badges. But GHENT 
may be able to supply this omission from 
other sources to which [ have no access. 

J. S. Upat, F.S.A. 

Antigua, W.I. 


Frost Prixts (10 S. x. 350).—The print: 
to which Mr. ABRAHAMS refers, ‘ A Prospect 
of Frost Fair, drawn 11 Feb., 1739/40, 
with the lines beginning ‘‘ The bleak north- 
east from rough Tartarian Shores,” does 
exist. The example in my collection is 
printed in sanguine, and is probably one 
of the piratical prints. It measures 12} in. 
by 7#in. There are two copies in my 
collection, but the second bears verses begin- 
ning “Behold the liquid Thames,” &c. 
They are mentioned in ‘ Rariora,’ i. 54. 

J. Extot HopcGKIn. 


In ‘Frost Fairs on the Thames,’ by Ed. 
Walford, No. XII. of the ‘Sette of Odd 
Volumes,” are several references to ballads 
published during the Frost of 1739-40, but 
none to that Mr. ABRAHAMS wants. 


A. H. ARKLE. 


Sir MatrHew DE Renzi (10 S. x. 369).— 
Surgeon-General Sir Annerley Charles Cas- 
triot De Renzy, K.C.B. (son of the late 
Thomas De Renzy, M.D., J.P., of Cronyhorn, 
co. Wicklow), 20, Park Hill, Ealing, could 
perhaps answer L. J.’s inquiries. 

F. DE H. L. 


According to Burke’s ‘ Landed Gentry,” 
4th ed., 1862, vol. i. p. 363, the then repre- 
sentative of De Rinzy of Clobemon Hall, 
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co. Wexford, was Matthew Scanderbeg De 
Rinzy, born 9 Dec., 1836. Burke says that 
the estate of Clobemon was granted by 
King Charles I. to the direct ancestor of 
the family, Sir Matthew De Rinzy, Kt. 
There is a Major G. C. De Rinzy in a recent 
Army List. R. J. FynMoreE. 


THE FirtH OF NOVEMBER: GUY FAWKES 
CELEBRATIONS (10 S. x. 384).—Is it known 
when what are called Guy Fawkes celebra- 
tions began? It seems popularly to be 
taken for granted that they are coeval 
with the event. But did they really begin 
on 5 Nov., 1606? I do not remember 
any early reference to these popular demon- 
strations. If they did not begin at this 
date, when did they ? and who and what 
gave rise to this historico-religious popular 
rite ? 

Can another curious fact regarding them 
be accounted for, viz., that the Guy Fawkes 
effigy is burnt; whereas Guido Fawkes, 
as usual in the good old times, was hung, 
drawn, and quartered? I have read in a 
Hastings paper the suggestion that it is a 
survival of witch- burning, and that as 
a live witch cannot be burnt, a dead one 
is burnt instead. But Fawkes was not a 
witch, and 5 November is not, so far as I 
know, a witch day. Dod. 


The begging rime used by London boys 
twenty-five to thirty years ago, and possibly 
still in use at the present day. ran somewhat 
as follows :— 

Please to remember the fifth of November, 

Gunpower Treason and Plot ; 

i see no reason why Gunpowder Treason 

Should ever be forgot. 

Guy ! Guy! Guy! stick him in the eye, 

Hang him on a lamp-post and there let him die! 

A penny loaf to feed the Pope, 

A penn’orth of cheese to choke him, 

A pint of beer to wash it down, 

And a jolly good fire to roast him. 

Hooray! 

I can still recall the tunes to which this 
rime was sung, the air used for the first four 
lines being repeated for the last four. 

Gypsy. 

Victoria University, Manchester. 


In my young days the hobledehoys who 
went round collecting fuel for the village 
bonfire, if they were dissatisfied with the 
response to their demands, finished up their 
doggerel song with a promise of 

A stick and a stump 
To burn your old rump. 

I do not remember any other portion of 

the formula. E. E. STREET. 


On the 5th of November the children here 
go from door to door with a turnip cut and 
painted to represent a human face, and 
carried on a short stick, begging ‘‘ A ha’p’ny 
to burn me Pope.” I have no knowledge 
of this custom in any other part of Scotland. 

ALEX. RUSSELL. 

Stromness, Orkney. 


Law oF Lauriston (10 S. x. 367).—I am 
also preparing a Law of Lauriston pedigree 
for a work I am engaged upon, but I am 
only concerned with the male descendants 
and their daughters. I am in communica- 
tion with the present Marquis of Lauriston, 
and might be able to give Mr. GOWER some 
particulars, should he care to send me a note 
of what he requires. I have also some ex- 
tracts relating to the Laws of Brunton, from 
whom the Lauriston family is said to derive. 

RUVIGNY. 
15, Hanover Chambers, Buckingham Street, W.C 


Epwarp Morris, M.P. (10 8S. x. 350, 
397).—I venture to think that the reference 
in ‘ Vanity Fair’ (1848) is not to Edward, 
but to Charles (1745-1838), the well-known 
song-writer and author of ‘ Lyra Urbanica,’ 
1840 (see 2S. ii. 412). Edward died in 1815, 
when Thackeray was but four years old, 
and did not leave any collection of songs 
behind him. M. 


“Dear”: “O DEAR NO!” (10 S. x. 
349, 395.)—It is suggested at the latter 
reference that the interjectional use of 
** dear ’’ has no connexion with the adjective 
‘dear,’ but is due to a borrowing of an 
Old French interjection dea, which is 
explained to be a shortened form of diable, 
used interjectionally. It must be said that 
this account of the locution is very un- 
satisfactory. There is no evidence that 
the O.F. dea! ever crossed the Channei. 
Does the interjection dea/ occur in any 
English text, or even in any Anglo-Norman 
text ? How is the final -r in “‘ Dear me!” 
‘*O dear no!” to be accounted for? This 
use of “dear” is comparatively modern— 
not earlier than the seventeenth century ; 
but in the seventeenth century final -r 
would not have lost its full consonantal 
value. Even now idea and dear would not 
be considered perfect rimes. The identity 
of E. dear with O.F. dea must be rejected 
on phonetic as well as on historical grounds. 

The interjectional use of “dear” is due 
to an ellipsis of the divine name. This is 


suggested in ‘N.E.D.,’ and is abundantly 
corroborated by dialectal usage, as may be 


seen in ‘ E.D.D.’ 


Compare the following 
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phrases: Dear be here! Dear bless you! 
Dear help you! Dear keep us! Dear kens! 
Dear knows! Dear love you! Dear me! 
(Dear God, save me !) 

The earliest example of “O dear!” 
in ‘N.E.D.’ is taken from Congreve’s 
*Double Dealer,’ dated 1694. How is it 
possible to connect this late usage with 
an Old French word obsolescent in the six- 
teenth century? No, there is nothing 
diabolic in the innocent exclamation ‘ O 
dear!” A. L. MAYHEW. 

Oxford. 


Dr. Pena (10 S. x. 365).—I think there 
can be little doubt that Mr. Davin SatmMon 
is correct in identifying Bacon’s Dr. Pena 
with the botanist of that name. A fine 
copy of the ‘Stirpium Adversaria Nova,’ 
1570, is included in a recent catalogue 
(No. 122) of Messrs. Ellis of New Bond Street. 
The first issue of the book is said to be of 
great rarity, and to be a highly creditable 
production of the press of Thomas Purfoot. 
The catalogue adds :— 

“On the last page is a curious woodcut ot the 
barnacle geese issuing from the pods of a marine 
plant, and on page 252 is an illustration of the 
tobacco plant, then only recently brought to Europe 
from the West Indies, pasted on to the leaf, it 
having evidently been procured while the book was 
in the press.” 

W. F. Pripreavux. 


QUEEN ANNE’s Firry CHurRCHEs (10 S. ix. 
429; x. 36).—It is not quite so easy to 
answer this question as at first sight appears, 
‘as there is no official record, so far as I am 
aware, of the proceedings of the Com- 
missioners appointed to carry out Queen 
Anne’s benevolent intention. There were 
in all three Acts of Parliament dealing with 
this matter, viz., 9 Anne, cap. 22 (1710); 
10 Anne, cap. 11 (1711); and 12 Anne, 
cap. 17, stat. 1 (1713); and the number of 
churches specified was fifty (not fifty-two, 
as Mr. PAGE says at the second of the above 
references). He is also incorrect in his 
citation of the Act, which is cap. 22, not 
cap. 1. There is a large mass of papers 
connected with the building of these churches 
amongst the “ Audit Office Declared <Ac- 
counts’ at the Public Record Office, and 
I know that in the case of one church the 
accounts are so detailed as to give the 
names of the wood-carvers and the wages 
they received. Mr. Pace includes St. 


James’s, Bermondsey ; but this is surely an 
error, as the first stone of the present build- 
ing was not laid until 21 Feb., 1827. 

I am sorry to be so critical, but St 
George’s, Queen’s Square, which is included 


by both correspondents at pp. 36-7, was 
certainly not built by the Commissioners, 
as it was in existence as a chapel-of-ease 
to St. Andrew’s, Holborn, before the first 
Act was passed, and a pamphlet was pub- 
lished containing the sermon preached by 
Dr. J. Marshall at the opening of the chapel 
on Whitsunday, 12 May, 1706. What the 
Commissioners actually did was to assign 
a district to the chapel, thus giving it the 
status of a parish church, as they were 
empowered to do by section ix. of 10 Anne, 
cap. 11 (1711). They also purchased a 
burial-ground for the use of the parish, a 
part of which is now a public open space. 
Mr. Pace refers to an “ error’? made by 
Mr. George Sampson in the course of his 
article on De Foe in The Bookman for June, 
but does not seem to have grasped the full 
extent of Mr. Sampson’s blunder, for 
** Queen Anne’s Bounty ”’ has nothing what- 
ever to do with the building of the fifty new 
churches. EpwIn W. FLETCHER. 
Ivydene, Hendham Road, Upper Tooting, S.W. 


MoLoKER,” YippisH TERM (10 8S. x. 
385).— Mr. Pratt is not quite accurate 
in the sound of the word. It never at any 
time has the hard k, but the ch as in the 
German word loch. In different countries 
the vowel-sounds vary somewhat. A 
Spanish Jew pronounces the word mélacha, 
a Polish Jew méloochoo, a Lithuanian Jew 
mélawchaw, a Cockney Jew mélocho ; and 
when used in Yiddish the word still retains 
the pronunciation of the original Hebrew 
according to the dialect of the speaker. 
The transition of the ch to k is owing to the 
inability of the Englishman to sound this 
guttural, and the word has in slang become 
moloker. IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 

91, Portsdown Road, W. 


There are two forms of a word in use 
amongst working people which seem to be 
related to moloker. These words are sounded 
maylex and moylox, and equal the word 
** muddle.” I have often heard them when 
one person has watched another set about 
a job, the result being “a regular maylex 
or moylox of it ”’—a muddle, in fact. Some 
one blundering over a piece of work makes 
maylex”’ of it. Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 


Mr. Piatt seems to think that the accent 
should be on the penultimate. But I am 
by no means sure that he has traced mdloker 
to its real Hebraic source. Besides melécha, 
or “ trade,” we have mélka, or queen. Now 
it is quite possible that the first quick-witted 
Hebrew in the purlieus of Petticoat Lane 
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who discovered a source of wealth in turn- 
ing old high hats into new ones, was a 
Benedick with an admiring wife, who tried 
the shining cylinder on her own head. 
“ Fit for a mdlka (queen), my dear !”’ said he. 
And when I explain that in “ Rag Fair,” 
off Houndsditch, Jewish women have for 
generations carried on operations in old 
clothes, old regimentals, hats, &c., and 
would among themselves select, say, a hat 
or a bonnet, and exclaim, in the hearing of 
the simple “Goy” (Christian) buyer, in 
order to attract his custom, “‘ Look, my 
dear, it’s fit for a mdlka,” I can see that 
moloker is correct, after all. 
M. L. R. Brestar. 


CROMWELL AND THE 117TH Psatm (10 S. 
x. 268).—It does not follow from Carlyle’s 
reference that he considers the Scottish 
metrical version of the Psalm to be that 
which Cromweil and his soldiers sang before 
the battle of Dunbar. Presumably he 
makes his quotation to show the spirit and 
the grit of the lyric, and not to indicate his 
belief that the words he sets down are those 
that were actually used on the occasion. 
Indeed, if he had considered the point at all, 
he would have remembered—for Carlyle 
had a shrewd sense in such matters—that 
the metrical rendering of the Psalms by 
Francis Rous (from which he quotes) was 
sanctioned by Parliament for use in Scottish 
churches in January, 1650, and that Dunbar 
was fought on 3 September of the same 
year. In all likelihood Cromwell and _ his 
men. utilized the verses of Sternhold and 
Hopkins, appropriately attuning them, as 
the historian observes, to ‘‘ Bangor or some 
still higher score.” Tuomas BAYNE. 


TH as A SymBot (10 S. x. 390).—Dr. 
IKKRUEGER asks about the Irish pronuncia- 
tion of ¢ and th. There are two things 
to bear in mind. 

1. In Gaelic ¢ and d are not like either 
English ¢ and d or English th, but have an 
intermediate sound, produced by using 
the back of the tongue as well as the teeth. 
They are, in fact, gutturo-dentals. In the 
true unsophisticated Irish brogue, ‘ that 
you could cut with a knife,” these Gaelic 
dentals are substituted for the English, 
with the result that to an English ear Irish 
t sounds like our th, whereas Irish th sounds 
like our ¢. Our old authors invariably 
represent the Irishman as saying de and dat 
for the and that, and I have often heard the 
modern tick for thick, troat for throat, and, 
vice versa, thrick, sthrength. Hence arises a 


good deal of confusion in the English 
orthography of Gaelic names. We write 
indifferently Teague and Thady for Gaelic 
Tadhg, MacCarty and MacCarthy, &c. 

2. In addition to the above, the Irish 
also have a tendency to introduce an 
aspirate after consonants. The  conse- 
quence is that we can never be quite sure, 
when we meet with variants such as dudeen, 
dhudeen, dudheen, dhudheen, whether the 
writer intended to indicate the gutturo- 
dental or aspirated dental. All that can 
safely be said is that he felt it different 
from the English. Other examples are 
bostoon, bosthoon (Gaelic bastun) ; omadaun,. 
omadhaun (Gaelic amadan); poltogue, pol- 
thogue,; trawneen, thrawneen, &e. e 
aspirate is introduced, not only after ¢, d, 
but also after p, 6, as in the well-known 
bhoy for boy. Jas. PLattr, Jun. 


The following information may assist 
Dr. Krurcer. I have a varied collection 
of ancient title-deeds relating to lands in 
various parts of Kent, about 300 of them 
being earlier than the reign of Henry VII. 
Out of the 300, only three are in English, 
the remainder of course being in Latin. 
The earliest one is an “‘ Indentur made att 
Tenterden [IXent] the laste day saue oon 
[save one] of Februar in the vij'* yer of pe 
reige of king Edward (1468). In 
this document the character p is used in 
the abbreviated forms of ‘the,’ ‘‘ that,” 
“this,” thereto,’—p*, pt, ps, be’to; but 
when the words are written in full, th is. 
used. In the next deed in English, 16 Ed- 
ward IV. (1476), the character p is not 
used ; this may be because the abbreviated 
forms of the words do not appear. The 
latest of the three deeds in English is dated 
1 Richard III. (1484), and here again “ the ” 
and ‘‘ that” in their abbreviated forms are 
written p*, pt. I am not confusing p with 
the later y: the character in question is. 
quite plain. Percy MAyiam. 

Canterbury. 


THE LION AND THE UntIcorn (108. x. 208, 
294).—The distich in question forms the 
opening of an old song, the first verse of 
which is as follows :— 

The lion and the unicorn were fighting for the 
crown ; 

The lion beat the unicorn all round the town. 

Some gave them white bread, and some gave them 
brown; 

Some gave them plum cake and drummed them out 
of town. 

An old lady of my acquaintance, who is. 

aged ninety-seven, informs me that she 
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distinctly remembers hearing the song when 
quite a young girl. 

In ‘ Through the Looking-Glass ’ the verse, 
as quoted above, is given, and referred to as 
** the words of the old song.” 

R. VauGHaN GOWER. 


‘““NosE OF wax” (10 S. viii. 228, 274 
298).—This obsolescent phrase occurs in 
Carlyle’s ‘ Frederick the Great,’ where it is 
used in the author’s characteristic way to 
describe the personality of the second Elector 
of Brandenburg :— 

“Young Friedrich IL, upon whom those Berlin 
Burghers had tried to close their gates, till he 
should sign ‘Capitulation’ to their mind, got from 
them, and not quite in ill-humour, that name 


Tronteeth :—‘ Not the least a Nose-of-wax, this one! 
No use trying here then !’”—Vol. i. bk. iii. e. iii. 
N. W. HItt. 
New York. 


-CoMMODORE CHAMBERLAIN (10 S. x. 329, 
372).—I thank Sm J. K. Laucuron and 
Mr. D. Murray for their replies, but my 
query as to the Jewish origin of Chamberlain 
remains unsolved. I find that, about thirty 
years before James Picciotto’s ‘Sketches of 
Anglo-Jewish History’ appeared, a little 
volume was published entitled ‘Moral and 
Religious Tales for the Young of the Hebrew 
Faith,’ adapted from the French of G. Ben 
Levi by A. Abraham. The prefatory re- 
marks are dated from Liverpool, May, 1846. 
On 135 Commodore Chambers (not 
Chamberlain) is referred to as a Jew in the 
English service. Although the names some- 
what vary, I am inclined to think they 
refer to one and the same person. I should 
like to trace the source of this statement 
made by Ben Levi and Picciotto. It surely 
must have some foundation in fact. 

IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 

91, Portsdown Road, W. 


Ovoca or Avoca (10 S. x. 308, 397.— 
Ovoca appears from the authorities to be 
the more correct form. 

Mr. Joyce in his ‘ Irish Names of Places,’ 
3rd ed., 1871, p. 75 says :-— 

“The river that he [Ptolemy] calls Oboka appears 
by its position on the map to be the same as the 
Wicklow river now so well known as the Avoca; 
but this last name has been borrowed from Ptolemy 
himself, and has been applied to the river in very 
recent times. Its proper name, as we find in the 
‘Annals,’ is Avonmore, which is still the name of 
one of the two roan ge branches that form ‘ The 
Meeting of the Waters.’” 


Ovoca is adopted by Robert Fraser in 
his Royal Dublin Society’s ‘ Wicklow Sur- 
vey, published in 1801 ; 


by Wm. Shaw 


Mason in his ‘ Parochial Survey of Ireland,’ 
published (vol. ii.) 1819; and by James 
Fraser in his admirable and accurate ‘ Hand- 
book for Ireland,’ 3rd ed., 1844. 
I may add that the place is generally 
called Avoca now. L. A. W. 
Dublin. 


“Portions”: Pensions” (10 S. x. 
310, 358, 419).—It is with great diffidence 
that I venture to criticize a note on eccle- 
siastical matters signed C. J. (ante, p. 358) ; 
but, so far as my experience goes, “‘ portion” 
is the name of the part of the revenues of an 
impropriated benefice allotted by the bishop 
to the vicar for his sustenance and the 
payment of ecclesiastical. dues. For ex- 
ample, in Augmentation Office, Miscell. 
Book XXXVI., the document numbered 28 
(19 June, 1354) is the taxation by William, 
Bishop of Norwich, of the vicar’s portion 
in the parish church of Braunforde and the 
chapel thereto annexed, appropriated to the 
abbot and convent of Battle by Clement VI. 
It is fixed at twenty marks sterling. 


THE ELEVENTH CoMMANDMENT (10S. viii. 
268, 418, 478; x. 358).—I never heard of 
Barrilis novel ‘L’Undecimo Comanda- 
mento’ until I read Mr. Hitt’s letter at the 
last reference, nor can I claim to have read 
the novel I mentioned in a previous com- 
munciation on this subject. The latter was 
published in 1903 or 1904, and to the best 
of my recollection Woodgate was the name 
of the author. These facts, such as they 
are, were fixed in my memory by a news- 
paper report of a trial of an action for libel, 
alleged to be contained in the book. 

R. L. Moreton. 


Mitirary Banxk-Nore (10 8S. x. 389).— 
This is without doubt only one of the many 
flash bank-notes of the period. The names 
Flag, Hill, and Cannon in combination on 
a military note pronounce it such. I do 
not think there was such a place as Fort 
Montague, let alone a bank of that name. 
I have seen many similar to this note, of 
very small values; they were doubtless 
done to pass off upon unsophisticated 
people as genuine bank-notes. 

ArTHUR W. WATERS. 

Leamington Spa. 


JESUITS AT MEDIOLANUM (10 8S. x. 309, 
374).—St. SwirHin’s reply carried me back 
to my visit when a boy to Milan, and 
referring to my diary, I find under 1 Sept., 
1855: ‘“‘We went thro’ the Piazza di 
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Mercanti, and saw the figure of a cea, | 
half pig and half sheep ; head and fore part | 
Is it the accepted definition of a bandy-legged 


pig. the rest woolly like a sheep.” 
there still ? Hic ET UBIQUE. 


When will Bertram (as 
authority in Roman matters ? 


under the impression that every antiquary, 
at any rate, knew the book is a forgery. 
R. 


JEFFREY HupDsON THE DwarrF (10 S. x. 
390).—There is an account of him in ‘ Hone’s 
Year-Book’ for 1 Jan. It does not give 
any record of his burial, but states that 
“he died at the gate-house in Westminster 
at the age of 63. Hone gives a short 
account of his duel with Mr. Crofts, a young 
man of family. R. A. Ports. 


Banpy Lee Watk (10 8S. x. 390).— 
Bandy Leg Walk, Southwark, so named 
in Rocque’s map of 1746, is now Great 
Guildford Street, running nearly due south 
from Sumner Street to Southwark Bridge 
Road. 

In 1760 a place of amusement called 
“The Grotto,”? Southwark, was advertised 
as being “at the upper end of George’s 
Street, the way through Bandy Leg Walk 
leading directly to the Gardens.” It be- 
eame ‘The Goldsmiths’ Arms,’ and an 
illustration of it after rebuilding is given in 
Wilkinson’s ‘ Londina Illustrata.’ It had 
been consumed by fire in 1795. There 
may have been other Bandy Leg Walks in 
London or its suburbs. 

Pup Norman. 


Bandy Leg Walk was in Queen Street 
(in the Park), Southwark, not in West- 
minster. According to Dodsley’s ‘ Envi- 
rons,’ 1761, it was so named “in ridicule”; 
but where did the ridicule come in? Was 
it in respect to the shape of the Walk, or 
to somebody’s personal deformity ? 

There was also a Bandy Leg Alley” by 
Fleet Ditch, both the Walk and Alley 
having existed so early, at least, as the year 
1721 (see W. Stow’s ‘ Strangers’ Guide ; or, 
Travellers’ Directory,’ of about that time). 

J. HoLpEN MacMicHaet. 


This thoroughfare was in Southwark. 


It is described in ‘Old and New London’ | f 
' Jogue sent out by a firm cf florists at Forres, 


Elginshire, treats the name Kniphofia as 
‘one familiar to botanists, florists, and the 
general public. Though Tritona is made 


as “a dirty lane between Maid Lane (now 

New Park Street) and Queen Street (now 

Union Street).”’ J. T. 
Beckenham. 


“Richard of 
Cirencester”) cease to be quoted as an 
notice 
that one correspondent quotes him. I was 


This was possibly a narrow thoroughfare. 
When I lived in Yorkshire, in the fifties, 


man was, “He couldn’t stop a pig in an 


“entry” is a passage between small 
houses, connecting the street with their 


backyards. Harry Hens. 
SALFORD: SALTERSFORD: SALTERSGATE 
(10 S. x. 222, 256, 274, 297, 337, 373).—It 


has not, I think, been noticed that certain 
salt wells in Worcestershire and Cheshire 
were appurtenant to manors in other coun- 
ties, such as Shipton - under - Wychwood 
(Oxon) and Risborough (Bucks), and various 
manors in the Western counties. The 
route by which the produce was carried 
to the owners might very naturally acquire 
the name of Saltersgate (see A. Ballard, 
'* The Domesday Inquest ’ [1906], viii. 182). 


Let me add another place-name of whose 

derivation there can be no question—that 
of Sall, near Aylsham, Norfolk. The name 
is often incorrectly spelt Salle. It is pro- 
nounced ‘Saul’? from the Anglo-Saxon 
sal=a willow. There are several trees of 
| that species in the neighbourhood. 
The church is a very fine cruciform struc- 
_ture, and over the spandrels of the western 
door are carved a couple of angels having 
in their hands palm branches, perhaps in- 
tended as slivers from the willow. <A slab 
in the nave is traditionally, but mythically, 
said to cover the remains of Queen Anne 
Boleyn, whose ghost is reputed to haunt 
the spot. JoHN Pickrorp, M.A. 


PERSIAN TRANSLATION BY SHELLEY (10 8. 
x. 349).-—I find that the verses I quoted 
previously appeared in The Liberal, No. 4, 
1823 {p. 370), under the heading of ‘ Minor 
Pieces,’ but without any translator’s name. 

A. G. PorTTer. 

32, Caversham Road, N.W. 


STORKS AND COMMONWEALTHS (10 S. x. 
368).—‘‘ That storks are to be found, and 
will only live in republicks or free states,” 
is one of the “ very many received tenets, 
and commonly presumed truths,” into which 
Sir Thomas Browne inquires in his ‘ Pseudo- 
doxia Epidemica ’ (Book ITT. chap. xxvii. 3). 

Epwarp BENSLY. 


| (10 8S. x. 288, 333).—A cata- 
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the chief reference by the cataloguer, there 
is a cross-reference to Kniphofia, while this 
term is repeated in the definition. W. B. 


Miscellaneows. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, 


The Tudor Facsimile Texts: Issues for 1907-8. 

(T. C. & E. C. Jack.) 

THE crying want of our schools of literature to-day. 
whether in England or America, is a first-hand 
acquaintance with the subjects of which they treat. 
In no part of the subject is this more evident than 
in the productions of the couple of centuries which 
separate Chaucer from Shakespeare. We could 
name an imposing number of textbooks which in- 
spire the gravest suspicion whether their authors 
have even glanced at a tithe of the works on which 
they comment at some length. The net result of 
this unanimity of neglect is a general impression 
that during that time the English people had lost 
the sense of metre, scansion, rhythm, and poetry. 
But in these matters, as in others, it is true that 
you cannot bring an indictment against a people, 
and writers and teachers alike would have been 
better occupied in reading what was left of the 
literature of the time, and trying to understand the 
metrical system that arose out of their reading, 
than in forcing it into the Procrustean bed of 
Chaucerian prosody, or—to change the simile to one 
of Dr. Johnsen’s—skinning the eel alive, and cursing 
it because it will not lie still. 

There is some excuse for the ignorance of which 
we complain, though there is none for writing text- 
books while it persists. Originals are hard to come 
by—are for most purposes non-existent; and re- 
prints, even when made with the best intentions, 
are often unsatisfactory, as many an unfortunate 
editor knows. Your facsimile is the only wear. 
Who can tell us exactly what an interlude was to 
Henry VIII.’s nobles or Mary’s? When did they 
differentiate themselves from moralities? A score 
of similar questions present themselves for settle- 
ment before we can begin to write a history of the 
origins of the English stage. They can only be 
answered by a careful study of all the specimens 
extant, carried on simultaneously by teachers and 
students in all directions. In publishing these fac- 
similes Messrs. Jack have done more for the his- 
tory of the drama of the period than all the pro- 
fessors for the last five-and-twenty years. 

Take another point of view, on which we have 
already touched. These plays are written in verse. 
True, it makes no esthetic appeal to us, while the 
verse of Shakespeare a few years later moves us 
greatly. But that is no reason for denying its 
possession of poetic qualities. Critics are too prone 
to fall into the mistake of regarding poetry in an 
esthetic light. Yet no man living can feel the 
thrill at a line of ‘ Beowulf’ or of the English 
alliterative verse that Keats or Wordsworth gives 
him; and how many Englishmen can feel that 
Racine is a great poet in this sense? Our judgment 
tells us that ‘ Beowulf’ and Racine must be great— 
not our instinctive appreciation. Let us try, then, 
to reconstruct the prosody of our despised fore- 
fathers and make out as good a case as we can. 
These texts, and those that are to follow, will put 
the student in Texas or California in as good a 


position as if he lived in London. Mr. Herbert’s 
certificate is a guarantee of that, and we confidently 
expect great results from their use. 

he facsimiles already issued fall into several 
divisions, duly set out in the prospectus, but not 
clearly distinct. Some of them are reproductions 
of MSS., such as the three Macro plays published 
by the Early Drama Society, Massinger’s ‘ Be- 
lieve as You List’ in the author’s handwriting, 
and the ‘ Respublica’—the latter two being folios, 
all other publications being quartos. It is good for 
editors or texts to have facsimiles of their originals 
sometimes published, and we hasten tosay that the 
editors of the Macro texts come out much better 
than usual ; but we prefer the facsimile with all its 
meaningless scribbles and ciphers. 

We do not propose to remark particularly on the 
reprints of printed plays and interludes, of which 
some score are now published, as the editorial 
remarks are very properly short, and confined to 
statements of fact. The printer of Bale’s ‘ Promises’ 
ought to be identified without difficulty, and this 
edition of the play of ‘The Four Elements’ cannot 
have been printed anywhere near 1570—1539 is a 
much more likely date, for the only other use of the 
music type in it is of that year, and is not so worn. 
We have seldom felt more pleasure in commending 
a work to our readers than we do in the present 
instance. 


More Truth, Wit. and Wisdom: Another Mine of 
Information : 656 Letters to the Press from the Pen 
of Algernon Ashton. (Chapman & Hall.) 


THE title-page explains the character of this volume 
—one of the oddest that we have comeacross of recent 
years. This is the author’s ‘‘second and last volume 
of letters on the most varied subjects.” No man in 
ages that are to come, it is suggested, will succeed 
in wins more than 656 letters published in the 
press within twenty-five months. Whether this is. 
so or not, we imagine that journalists will continue 
to make about the same amount of mistakes, or 
»ossibly more, if they write faster. The author 
ioe done a service in pointing out how extensive 
these mistakes are ; also in looking after the tombs 
and memorials of those who are prematurely for- 
gotten. On music he writes with some authority, 
being himself a composer; indeed, he ends by 
assuring us that as a musician and composer he 
“will now endeavour to become a great English- 
man.” There is one pleasing aspect of true great- 
ness which Mr. Ashton, to pe ben trom his published 
work, will never reach—and that is modesty. His. 
limitations are painfully obvious in the amazing 
title of his book, his ideas of humour, and his con- 
fidence in the press as a source of information. 
‘‘Extensive newspaper and dictionary reading” 
does not in itself constitute an education, as we 
understand the word. We are not surprised that- 
Mr. Ashton regards Bacon as the son of Queen 
Elizabeth, or that he considers that no one else 
ought to sign himself A. A. (is not the Poet Laureate, 
as an old journalist, entitled to use the same 
initials ?), or that he has, apparently, no doubts 
and fears as to his own competence on the most. 
varied subjects. 

In spite of his 1,181 letters (there were 525 pub- 
lished in 1905) Mr. Ashton has much to learn in the 
way of expression. He has much to learn in many 
other ways, but to attempt to disturb his ideas of 
himself would be idle. After all, such complacency 
as is exhibited here almost amounts to a gift. 
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440 NOTES AND QUERIES. 


{10 S. X. Noy. 28, 1908. 


BooksELLERS’ CATALOGUES.—NOVEMBER. 


Messrs. Lupton Broruers of Burnley have in 
their Hundredth Catalogue the largest-paper edition 
of Bewick’s ‘ Birds and ‘Quadrupeds,’ 3 vols., half- 
calf, Newcastle, 1820-26, 6/. 6s. ; ‘ Arabian Nights,’ 
12 vols, Nichols, 1894, 9/. 9s. ; and Tonson’s edition 
of ‘Don Quixote,’ 4 vols., 4to, 1737, 3/7. 3s. A first 
edition of ‘ Bleak House,’ in the original parts with 
advertisements, is 1/. 10s.; and that of ‘Little 
Dorrit’ the same price. ‘The Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica,’ last edition, with Supplement, 36 vols., 
morocco, as new, is 16/. 16s.; and La Fontaine, 
2 vols., full calf, Amsterdam, 1762, 12/. 12s. (the 
famous Fermiers Généraux edition). There are 
first editions of Lever. Ackermann’s miniature 
edition of ‘Dr. Syntax,’ 3 vols., 12mo, half-calf, 
1823, is 3/.; ‘The Irving Shakespeare,’ 8 vols., 4to, 
2/. 12s. 6d.; and *The Speaker’s Commentary,’ 
13 vols., 3/. There are a number of works under 
Yorkshire, and a Cheap Clearance List at ls. per 
volume. 

Mr. James Miles of Leeds divides his Cata- 
logue 149 into two sections, the first being Old 
Literature (Sixteenth to Eighteenth Centuries). In 
this the American items include a scarce collection 
of tracts, Howe's narrative relating to his conduct 
during his command in North America, 1779, and 
others, 3/. 3s. Under Blake are his 43 illustrations 
to Young’s ‘Night Thoughts,’ 1797, 6/.10s.; and 
under Freemasonry is_a good tall copy of ‘The 
Constitutions of the Free-Masons, for the Use of 
the Lodges,’ very rare, 1723, 7/. 10s. Other works 
are Magnus’s * History of the Goths, Swedes,’ &c., 
folio, 1658, 1/7. 10s.; Burney’s ‘History of Music,’ 
1789, 2/. 7s. 6d.; Smollett’s ‘ History of an Atom,’ 
1769, 1/.5s., and his ‘Travels,’ 10s. 6d. (both first 
editions), and Reginald Scot’s ‘Discovery of 
Witchcraft,’ 1665, 1/. 7s. 6d. The second section is 
devoted to Anglo-Saxon and Archeological and 
Antiquarian Books. We find Roe’s * Ancient 
Coffers and Cupboards,’ 1902, 1/7. 1s.; a fine set of 
‘The Antiquarian Cabinet,’ 1807-12, 17. 10s.; Blore’s 
‘Monumental Remains,’ 14s.; and a large-paper 
copy of Dixon’s ‘Her Majesty’s Tower,’ 4 vols., 
1. 5s. There are many works relating to old 
Yorkshire. 

Mr. W. M. Murphy, of Liverpool, opens his 
Catalogue 140 with a — copy of Burton’s 
‘Arabian Nights,’ 15/., followed by Froissart with 
the very scarce illuminations, 1862, 7/.7s. Blue- 
books on the Boer War, include those containing 
the Spion Kop dispatches, 7 vols., folio, 12s. Other 
works are Hallam, 8 vols., balf-calf, 1837-42, 27. ; 
Bunsen’s ‘God in History,’ 1868, 15s.; Cunningham’s 
‘Nell Gwyn,’ 1852, 1/. 5s.; Dante, the Milan edition, 
1902, 3/. 3s.; a tine copy of Fabretti’s ‘ Inscriptiones,’ 
Rome, 1702, 2/. 10s.; Longfellow, Riverside Edition, 
11 vols., 18s.; Punch, Times reprint, 101 vols. in 26, 
half-morocco, 8/. 8s.; Edition de Luxe of Staunton’s 
* Shakespeare, 15 vols., original cloth, 1881, 5/. 5s.: 
and first edition of Swinburne’s ‘Poems and 
Ballads,’ 1866, 1/. 10s. (this copy is Hotten’s issue, 
but has Moxon’s name on the binding at the back). 
There are first editions of Dickens; and works 
under Ireland, Lancashire, Sporting, &c. 


Mr. Charles J. Sawyer’s Catalogue 10 is a selec- 
tion of recent purchases. It opens with two im- 
portant Rowlandson items: the first, a finely 
executed water-colour, ‘ Venus rising from the Sea,’ 
TJsin. by 8} in., mounted, 8/. 8s.; the second, ‘The 


Interrupted Supper,’ 3/. 5s. Art items include 
‘Pictures from the Galleries,’ descriptions by S. C. 
Hall, 150 engravings, 1870, 5/. 2s. 6d. (cost 50 guineas). 
Under Spenser is The Chiswick Press ‘Faerie 
Queen,’ edited by Wise, 14/. 14s.; under Thackeray 
the standard Library Edition, 26 vols., 1883, 13/, 
(a water-colour portrait of Thackeray inserted _ is 
signed ‘ Yours, W. M. T., 1857"); and under 
Walter Crane a series of four water-colours illus. 
trating a Greek trilogy, outside size 5 ft. 6 in. by 
18in., 1886, 22/. the set. Other works are Balzac, 
11 vols., 1897, 4/.4s.; ‘ Memoirs of Count Grammont,’ 
blue morocco, by Payne, 181], 4/. 4s.; the rare 
edition of Chaucer, 1598, in tine old calf bind- 
ing. 10/. 10s.; Ackermann’s ‘Eton College,’ 1816, 
7/. 10s.; Grego’s ‘ History of Dancing,, royal 4to, 
levant extra, 1898, 2/. 2s.; an extra-illustrated 
‘Life of Erasmus,’ by Knight, 1750, 9/. 15s., and 
the Edition de Luxe of Fitz-Gerald, 7 vols., 1892, 
3/. 12s. 6d. Under Keats and Shelley are their 
works and lives by Dole, India paper, 50 full-page 
designs on vellum, 12 vols., 1904-5, 8/. 10s. Under 
Lever is the Edition de Luxe, 29/. 10s. 


Messrs. Henry Young & Sons of Liverpool have 
in their Catalogue CCCXCVI. under America the 
tirst edition of Griswold’s ‘ Portraits of American 
Ladies,’ full morocco, New York, 1855, 3/. 3s. ; also 
‘Portraits of Illustrious Americans,’ India paper, 
folio, 1/. 16s. ; under Cesar is Tonson’s first edition’ 
brilliant impressions of the plates, 2 vols., full bound 
in old English crimson morocco, 12/. Cruikshank’s 
works include a coloured copy of ‘Points of 
Humour,’ 6/. 6s. Under Shelley are the extremely 
rare first edition of ‘Posthumous Poems,’ in the 
original boards, uncut, John & Henry L. Hunt, 
1824, 8/. ; and the tirst edition of ‘The Masque of 
Anarchy,’ Moxon, 1832, 4/. 4s. Under Scott is a 
complete set of the Waverley Novels, extra- 
illustrated, 48 vols., half-morocco, Cadell, 1829-33, 

8/. 18s. There are choice items under Ruskin, 
French, &e. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following 
notices 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


VW/ercannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 


To secure insertion of communications corre- 
spondents must observe the following rules. Let 
each note, query, or reply be written on a separate 
slip of paper, with the signature of the writer and 
such address as he wishes toappear. Whenanswer- 
ing queries, or making notes with regard to previous 
entries in the paper, contributors are requested to 
= in parentheses, immediately after the exact 

eading, the series, volume, and page or pages to 
which they refer. Correspondents who repeat 
queries are requested to head the second com- 
munication Duplicate.” 

J. Brown (‘Dear Me”).—See the articles by 
Pror. SKEAT and the Rey. A. L. MaYHeEw, ante, 
pp. 395, 434. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


ABOUT 2,000 BOOKS WANTED 
Are advertised for weekly in 
THE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR AND 
BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD 
(EsTABLISHED 1837), 


Which also gives Lists of the New Books published during | 


the Week, Announcements of Forthcoming Books, &c. 


Subscribers have the privilege of a Gratis Advertisement in 
the Books Wanted Columns. 


Sent for 52 weeks, post free, for 10s. 6d. home and 
13s. 6d. foreign Subscription. 


Specimen copy free on application to all mentioning 
* Notes and Queries.’ 


Price TWOPENCE WEEKLY. 


Office: 19, ADAM STREET, Adelphi, London, W.C. 


TICKPHAST PASTE is miles better than Gum 


for sticking in Scraps, joining Papers, &c. 


for a sam r Bottle, including Brush. Factory, Sugar Loaf Court, 
Leade! treet, E.C. Of all Stationers. Stickphast Paste sticks. 


NEW YEAR'S GIF’ 


SONGS AND LYRICAL 
POEMS. 
By E. VINE HALL, 
Author of ‘A Welsh Revival,’ &c. 
2s. 1d. post free. 


Times.— Neat little lyrics of love and reflection.” 

Pall Mali Gazetts.—‘‘ Graceful and suitable.” 

Oxford Magazine.—‘ Contains some thirty poems, simple 
and pleasing. Praise is also due to the designer of cover.” 


J. JACOBS (The Bibliophile Press), 
149, EDGWARE ROAD, W.; and of all Booksellers. 


NOW READY, 
NOTES AND :QUERTIES. 
THE VOLUME JANUARY TO JUNE, 1908, 


With the Index, price 10s. 6d. 
The Index separately 6d. ; by post 63d. 


Also Cases for Binding, price ls. ; by post ls. 2d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 


+ jo 3d., 6d. and is. with | 
strong, useful Brush (not a Toy). Send two stamps “to cover postage _ 


Notes and Queries Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


BOOKSELLERS ADVERTISEMENTS (NOVEMBER). 


FOREIGN BOOKS 
AND PERIODICALS 
SUPPLIED QUICKLY AND CHEAPLY. 


Classified Catalogue on application. 
STATE SUBJECT. 


W. MULLER, 


16, GRAPE STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


NOW READY. 


Catalogue No. 183. RARE OLD MAPS. 
» No. 184  SECOND-HAND BOOKS. 


INCLUDING MANY ScARcE ITEMS 
AND COMPRISING RECENT PURCHASES. 
Gratis and post free on application to 


MYERS & CO, 


59, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 
Telephone: 4957 HOLBORN. 


BOOK BARGAINS. 


NEW 52-PAGE LIST of 


RECENT PURCHASES. 


NOW READY. 
Post free on application. 


CHAS. J. SAWYER, LTD., 


BOOKSELLERS, 
23, 29, and 31, NEW OXFORD STREET, 


LONDON, W.C. 


** A veritable Philosopher’s stone.”—New York Herald. 


HOW TO PROLONG LIFE: 


An Inquiry into the Cause of ‘Old Age” and “ Natural 
Death,” Showing the Diet and Agents best adopted for a 
Lengthened Prolongation of Human Life on Earth. 


By C. DE LACY EVANS, M.R.C.S.E. Ph.D. &c. 
192 pp., post 8vo, cloth (published recently at 5s.), 2s. 6d. 
“There are, in this work, many useful and valuable hints, as well 


as many curious and interesting facts, as to how things taken judi- 
ciously or injudiciously may affect our very extaenee” "— Morning Post. 


CHAS. J. SAWYER, LTD., 


PUBLISHERS, 
23, 29, and 31, NEW OXFORD ST., W.C. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 10S. xX. Nov. 28, 1908, 


MESSRS. BELL’S BOOKS. 


Detailed Prospectuses of these Books will be sent to any Address on application. 


Vol. III. JUST PUBLISHED. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


THE WORKS OF FRANCIS BEAUMONT AND JOHN FLETCHER 


Variorum Edition. Edited by A. H. BULLEN. To be completed in 12 vols. 
CONTENTS OF VOL. III. 

THE FAITHFUL SHEPHERDESS, Edited by W. W. GREG. THE MAD LOVER, Edited by R, 
WARWICK BOND. THE LOYAL SUBJECT, Edited by JOHN MASEFIELD, with an Introduction by R, 
WARWICK BOND. RULE A WIFE AND HAVE A WIFE, Edited by R. WARWICK BOND. THE 
LAWS OF CANDY, Edited by E. K. CHAMBERS. 

‘* A critical edition of Beaumont and Fletcher is the boon most desired by students of the Tudor drama... ..The previous 
labours of Mr. Bullen have fitted him for the task now in progress, and its accomplishment may be regarded as the crown 
of editorial work by which scholarship has largely profited....The edition is entitled toa warm welcome, and is admirable 
in typographical as in other respects.” —Athenewm. 

“That Mr. Bullen has long been engaged ona task for which he has special and indisputable qualifications had been 
known, and the fact that he was so employed was calculated to discourage all thought of opposition and rivalry. We could 
write inexhaustibly upon the subject, since for a generation past we have pressed for an edition such as the present. We 
content ourselves with pr g¢ the edition the greatest gift for which the Shakespearean student had to hope.” 


Notes and Queries, 
NOW COMPLETED IN TWELVE VOLUMES. 


THE PROSE WORKS OF JONATHAN SWIFT. 


Edited by TEMPLE SCOTT. With an Introduction by the Right Hon. W. E. H. LECKY, M.P. In 12 vols. With 
numerous Portraits and Facsimiles. 5s. each. (Bohn’s Standard Library. 

Vol. XII., completing the Edition. Bibliography by W. SPENCER JACKSON, and Full Index, with Essays on the 

Portraits of Swift and Stella by the Right Hon. Sir FREDERICK FALKINER, K.C., and on the Relations between 

_— a Stella by the Very Rev. J. H. BERNARD, D.D., Dean of St. Patrick’s. With 2 Portraits and a View of 

Woodpar! 
‘The chapter on the relations between Swift and Stella by the present Dean of St. Patrick’s merits the very highest 
...As a piece of judgment, research, and expression it is quite admirable, and ought to take a place permanently 


praise. j t l 
in English letters and English history.”—Morning Post. 
Post S8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 


STATE AND FAMILY IN EARLY ROME. 


By CHARLES W. L. LAUNSPACH, of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


This volume deals with the earliest sere of Roman history, which is to a considerable extent prehistoric. The 
central idea of the essay is that the early Roman State was, both in form and essence, an enlargement of the ancient gens 


or family. 


4to, 15s. net. 


THE BOSWORTH PSALTER. 


An Account of a Manuscript formerly belonging to O. Turville-Petre, Esq., of Bosworth Hall, now in the British 
Museum. By ABBOT GASQUET and EDMUND BISHOP. With an Appendix on the Birth-Date of St. Dunstan 
by LESLIE A. ST. L. TOKE, B.A. 


With 123 Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


BIOLOGY AND ITS MAKERS. 


By WILLIAM A. LOCY, Ph.D. Sc.D. 

The aim of this volume is to provide an untechnical account of the rise and progress of biology, with 
reference to the Evolution Theory. It brings under one view the broad features of biological progress, and the human 
interest of the book has been enhanced by the writing of the story around the lives of the men whose work has created 
the epochs of the history of the science. It contains 123 illustrations, including many portraits of great interest. 


Ready immediately. Vol. IV., containing Parts VII. and VIII. Small 4to. 


THE ITINERARY OF JOHN LELAND. 


Newly Edited from the MSS. by LUCY TOULMIN SMITH. 

This Edition will be completed in Five Volumes, of which Vol. I. (containing Parts I.-III.), price 18s. net ; Vol. II. 
(Parts IV. and V.), price 12s. net; and Vol. IIL. (the ‘Itinerary in Wales’), price 10s. 6d. net, are already published. 
Vol. V., completing the Edition, is in active preparation. 

“The present edition was worth waiting for, and we are grateful to Miss Smith for the care she has bestowed on & 
congenial task. The result of Miss Smith’s editing is eminently satisfactory. The ‘Itinerary,’ which is interspersed with 
extracts from charters and lives of the saints, abounds with lights on the vanishing feudal period, and there are few who 
will not find the indefatigable old antiquary an amusing and most instructive companion.” — Westminster Gazette. 


London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, York House, Portugal Street, W.C. 


Published Weekly by JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.; and Printed by 
J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Athenzum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, November 28, 1908. 
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